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“| PUT THE $100 INTO A New Car 


inaltad of Lraito!’ 


MR. H. E. HOVIS, successful farmer 
of York County, Penna. 


“Our old car gave us good service... but it would 
cost us $100 or more to make it last another year.” 
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“Oscar Glatfelter had a Plymouth, so I went to see him. He 
said they liked it fine, and that made me sure about Plymouth.” 


PLYMOUTH SIX 


oat 


fallin. mneemseel 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH MR. H. E. HOVIS, R. F. D. NO. 9, YORK, PENNSYLVAN} 


“My neighbor made me sure 
Plymouth has Great Value’ 


ERE’S the picture story of Mr. H. E. Hovis, 

who just bought a new Plymouth. He studied 
things out pretty carefully—thought about fixing 
up his old car and thought about buying a used car. 


But in the end he found that he was ahead of the 
game if he bought a new Plymouth. “It has great 
value because it’s modern,” he said. “It’s modern 
because it has patented Floating Power engine 
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WITH PATENTED FEOATING POWER 


“I got interested in Plymouth when I learned it was 
priced as low as the lowest. I paid more for the old one.” 


“Mrs. Hovis has rheumatism, so she likes the — 
smooth ride you get with Floating Power.” 


mountings, hydraulic brakes anda safety-steel body,’ 


There is a Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler deale 
near you who can point out the 20 or more place 
where Plymouth gives you more for your money 


Why not “go into the matter” as Mr. Hovis did— 9 
and see for yourself what is the best thing to d 
about a car, and what is the best car to buy ? That’ 
what we mean when we say “Look at All Three,’ 
Standard: 2-door sedan $465 ; 4-door sedan $510; rumbl 
coupe $485 ; business coupe $445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan 
$525; 4-door sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; rumbl 
coupe $545 ; business coupe $495. Prices subject to change 
See PLYMOUTH at Chrysler Motors Bidg., Chicago Century of Progress 


“I gave a good study to the catalogue and went : 
over the whole car. I could see it had great value.’ 3 








AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT ge 
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r . 4 one ee Department of Agriculture scientists testing ability of growing corn to withstand sud- 
Our Farm Sermon ie gs : Matatas a den drops in temperature. By means of a cooling unit, conditions may be obtained 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. : : i d : equal to a Fall frost, while the temperature outside is around 90. 


Lessons From a Storm 


TERRIFIC wind and hailstorm 

recently laid waste great stretches 
of country near my home. I parked 
my car and walked up over one hill- 
side strewn with the debris of trees. 

It occurred to me to find out why 
some trees stood and others fell, so I 
began to examine them. In the trees 
which I observed, I found in each case 
some flaw, break, or decay, from an 
ancient bruise or worm hole which had 
allowed the water to permeate the 
woody fiber. In most cases the hurts 
had barked over. Two large trees had 
been uprooted. I found that a part of 
their roots were decayed. Several 
smaller trees had been bowled over. 
These I found had been injured, and 
the wounds had apparently healed, but 
the storm found their weak places. 
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Human beings have ever been com- 
pared to trees. “The righteous shall 
flourish like a palm tree,” is a picture 
of helpful character. The ‘wicked who 
“spreads himself as a green bay tree” 
isa picture of demoralizing eateries. OW well Sinclair refineries om equipped 

Nature helps to heal a bruised tree, 5 i 
but she never forgives. Trees and men to supply a complete line of lubricants 
must Pay. Every — is ge to ce to the American farmer is illustrated by 
effect. ature may be stalled off, an x 
for a while apparently outwitted, but the fact that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
she will return with her cash register | culture uses Sinclair oils, under the terms 


to ring up our payments. ’ : : 
TE ss cerik a ren? and Wt of the U.S. Navy Contract awarded Sinclair From the same Sinclair refineries that 


truth when he said, “The bird with the | for the third successive year. supply the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


aged eg esti aaa: i mpten As specified in this contract, Sinclair oils come 200 finished lubricants, each designed 
again. roken pinions may be s a z " [ 
will heal, but their flight will be im- | @re being used by these Agricultural to meet a specific lubricating problem in 


: 197 Department divisions: industry, transportation and on the farm. 
| FF A hr Ne Bureau of Agricultural Engineering — 
I know a man, who in his wilder Auburn, Ala., Houma, La., Jeanerette, La., 
youthful days had contracted an incur- Stoneville, Miss., Toledo, Ohio. 
able disease. He seemed to have com- Biological £ ._ - : 
pletely overcome it, and rather joked a (for the Conti The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can 
ee see % cutwit nature Bureau of Chemistry and Soils (for the State supply you with a complete line of high 


her harvesting his “wild oats.” When pry tea 
eee veers old be noticed « Bureau of Entomology (for the Continental quality petroleum products— Sinclair 


slight droop to one of his eyelids. In " : ; , , 
Unijnd Seaton) Opaline Motor Oil — Sinclair Pennsylvania 


a few months his memory became un- Secens alk Sean hiadiicinns 
trustworthy. Paresis gripped him. He sy ° ° ° ° s - 
ee ee For the Division of Horticultural Crops and Motor Oil— Sinclair Tractor Oils — Sinclair 


had lookett-all right, felt all right for D; gr age a ' , - 
een Of See. Se, eee Gasoline — Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene 


atime, but ere long he was almost all ’ 
wrong. Man may look upon the out- Shreveport, La., Fort Valley, Ga., Austin, 


side of the tree, but Nature looks un- Tex., Fayetteville, Ark., Albany, Ga., — Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair 


he bark! . Springfield, Mo., Orlando, Fla. ‘ . i 
mee ber aus tk tae. P. D. insect spray — Sinclair Stock Spray — 














One line of Scripture impresses me : 
with its sublimity. “Remember now For the States of Massachusetts and Penn- ‘Sinclair Farm Oils. 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, sylvania —Symbol Nos. 2135, 2190, 2250, 
when the evil days come not.” A poet 3080. 
wrote, “The sins we commit two by Forest Service: For the Continental United 
two we pay for one by one.” States and Alaska. Tune in Monday evenings .. 40 NBC Stations—SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
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There just came to my study a 
young man whose strength and whole- 
Someness almost make me envy him. 
He is twenty. Superb in physical 
equipment, he is keeping every power 
of his life for its finest functions. He 
} is winning his education, helping sup- 
Port his mother, and is a Christian who 
Tis not afraid to witness to his faith. 
| He is an unbarked sapling. I think of GREASES GAS OLINE K E R re) S EN E 
{his as a tree with no_ self-imposed 
} Weaknesses which will shorten his days, 


dee impair his ability to withstand the New a WHERE CAN I SELL IT? 


Rs ‘storms and shocks of life. MYSTERY x 
. Perhaps your head is in a “whirl” trying to decide how to 


in a || a Se an = 
| WAN | ees ht ee 7 
Ce Testing times come! Every fiber in z t better sell your surplus products. You may be worrying how 
Our bodies, every thought in our minds LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE (1 you can get hold of some ready cash. Here’s a suggestien :— 
,’ 2 =e . . 

Check over your farm—see if you have a surplus of poultry, 
. electric and oil, lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air a brood sow or new litter of pigs, an extra piece of farm 
eel the breath of the testin ixture. P i : €: 55 § 
fe 8 | pixture. The amazing discovery of a famous Akron, machinery, a good hunting dog, planting seeds, bees or honey 














every inclination in our emotions NEW kind of jamp now combines best features of gas, 
, 


=~ laventor. Lights avery, som me Sue Bones, at less 
an one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps. Pee y ne va) » "AG r oO . 
oF d G tining, witing oa Latatiation @hatever Nothing ‘ if you do then | you can sell them for cash through a 
ogians love to trace the thing | under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, Classified Ad.” Cost is low—10c a word. The classified 
call 1 ° ° beti d soft light like sunlight, prevents eye . : : 
salvation to its prophetic an strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. | AGENTS! pages will show what others are selling. Write your copy 
: Ideal for farms, small-town or sub- and mail it today 


sources, but the practical value burban homes. Charmingly beauti- cally 
tion is safety. TEST IT 30 1 iSend no'money | ts mane, Classified Ad Department 


+Just you: “ ——_————— 
eee © * tree are you? di pony cowt feet | || PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS++ BUICK IS A GENERAL 
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MOTORS VALUR 
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Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


Men in Every Business and Profession 


Give It Overwhelming Preference 


People in every business and profession favor Buick so strongly 


that they award it a bigger demand than all ten other eights in 





its price range combined. Isn’t this mighty good evidence 
that Buick gives more and better miles—and doesn’t it suggest that you 
should study Buick thoroughly before choosing any car for hard, con- 
stant farm use? You will know that Buick gives better-miles the minute 
you drive it. You will find that Buick’s thirty-year-proved Valve-in-Head 
Engine performs more smoothly and powerfully; that Buick’s long wheel- 
base, roomy interior and Fisher Ventilation System give exceptional riding 
comfort; and that Buick’s well-distributed weight enables it to hold the 
road firmly at all speeds. You'll get more miles in a Buick, too. The 
records show that many, many Buicks serve dependably for more than 
200,000 miles, which means real economy as well as real motoring 
enjoyment. Surely, the marked preference for Buick among people in 
every business and profession recommends a closer acquaintance 


with this fine car. Why not take a trial drive in a Buick — today? 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them 





AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Ira Dryman... General 
Manager, Longview Farm, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo.... {There 
are two Buicks here and we all 
like them’’} ... exemplifies the 
fact—more Farm Owners buy 
Buicks than any other car of 
its price or higher. 





Mr. Roy D. Thatcher... 
Thatcher & Young, Ogden, 
Utah... C ‘drove one Buick 
91,000 miles and the crankcase 
ecorver evenr 

-.. exemplifies the fact—more 
Lawyers buy Buicks than any 
other car of its price or higher. 





BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 





MEDICINE 

Dr. J. Oliver Purvis, Annap- 
olis, Md. ... {I have recently 
purchased my twelfth Buick, 
and this is proof of my satit- 
faction”} . .. exemplifies the 
fact—more Doctors buy Buicks 
than any other car of its pric 
or higher. 





Les 
COMMERCE 
Mr. Ephraim H. Browt.++ 
Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, 0, 
. «+ (Normally, we operate 
35 Buicks one-half million 
miles a year’’}. . » exem, 
the fact—more Business Mea 
buy Buicks than any otbercat 
of its price or higher. 
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Collective Bargaining for Dairymen 


LL over the country milk producers are having trou- 

ble with distributors, relative to the price at which 
these distributors buy milk from the producers and sel! 
it to consumers. 

By ali the rules and experience of successful Ameri- 
can business, milk producers have the right to name the 
price at which they shall sell their products, and also the 
price at which these products shall be sold to consumers. 


How long would a distributor of automobiles, for 
instance, hold his agency if he sold for less than the 
prices fixed by the producer? This is the basis on which 
the marvelous success of American industrial business 
has been attained. 

And no producer, not even the milk producer, can 
abuse his right to name the price at which his products 
are sold without paying the penalty, which is inevitable. 
If the producer names a price to the consumer which is 
so high that consumption is materially lessened, he will 
be forced to lower it, or go out of business. If he sells 
at a price below cost of production, the results will be 
the same. And if he names a price for his product and a 
price which the consumer must pay, that are unfair to 
the distributor, prices which do not leave sufficient 
margin for efficient distribution, he must become his 
own distributor and thus be forced to pay a fair price, 
the costs of distributing his products to consumers. 


But, of course, farm producers cannot enjoy this 
inherent right to name the selling prices of their products 
except by collective action. They must not only name 
fair prices, but they must do it as an organization con- 
trolling a very large part of the available production. 
Milk producers have generally refused or failed to form 
such an organization, as have other farmers, and as long 
as they persist in that attitude they have no sound basis 
for their common complaint that while other producers 
name the prices at which they will sell their products, 
the farmer has nothing to say about the prices he shall 
receive for his products. 


Collective bargaining is the only means by which 
farm producers can enjoy their inherent right to name a 
fair price for their products, as other producers gen- 
erally do. 


Square Deal for Cotton and Tobacco 


HE declared objective of the new farm legislation 

is to give the producers of each important farm 
Product at least as great purchasing power as they had 
in the pre-war period, 1909-14. 

In trying to fit the “domestic allotment” idea into 
this plan, there are possibilities of danger to Southern 
cotton and tobacco growers that our farmers, agricul- 
tural leaders, and others should be constantly on guard 
against. We normally export, for example, only about 
2% per cent of our wheat, but about 40 per cent of our 
tobacco, and about 55 per cent of our cotton. Or to put 
It the other way around, we domestically consume here 
im America about 80 per cent of our wheat, but only 
about 60 per cent of our tobacco and about 45 per cent 
of our cotton. Hence to pay American farmers special 

fits on the “domestically consumed” portion of each 
op would put cotton and tobacco farmers at a serious 

dvantage as compared with other crops unless we 
also keep constantly in mind this principle :— 


The: real goal of the new Farm Administration meas- - 


tre is to give each group of farmers as great purchasing 
Power as they had in 1909-14, and in the case of any 

Vy export crop such as cotton or tobacco, we must do 
oe of two things :— 


he The degree or extent of “domestic allotment” 
efits must be so increased as to raise the crop’s gen- 
' Price level to the same pre-war purchasing power 
leved for other crops; or 
2. The “domestic allotment” policy must be supple- 
mented by other benefits that will give the heavy-export 
Parity or equality with other crops. 


We urge all farmers and farm leaders to keep these 


principles in mind as being essential to a square deal for 
cotton and tobacco. Cotton is already at a disadvantage 
as compared with other crops in that the boll weevil (in 
years of normal or heavy infestation) has so greatly in- 
creased general production costs since the pre-war period 
—a fact that should somehow have official recognition in 
considering what really constitutes pre-war purchasing 
power for cotton farmers. 


To Farm Better and Live Better 


OU’LL enjoy that winter legumes story by P. O. 
Davis on page 14. It can mean money to you, too, if 
you aren't already growing Austrian peas and vetch. 

What a satisfaction it must be to those who have 
been in the winter legumes fight since its early days, to 
see their dreams come true! The possible immediate 
gains from these winter soil improvers in millions 
of dollars of nitrogen added to the soil were evident 
from the first. But more than that, Mr. Davis tells us: 
“Looking into the future we foresaw as fruits of winter 
legumes better balanced farming and farmers, more live- 
stock produced profitably and kept at a profit, more resi- 
dences with paint on the outside and modern equipment 
on the inside, better implements to run the farm, a new 
automobile when needed by the family for comfortable 
living, and, in general, a more prosperous agriculture 
and rural life.” 

All these things, too, we of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist have seen as our objectives in our campaign 
for better farm methods and fairer governmental policies, 
including genuinely “honest money.” The results are 
already apparent. It looks as if we’re going to have a lot 
more cash money this fall than we have had for years 
for buying conveniences and equipment and books and 
music—and financing better farming programs such as 
winter legumes. Let’s start making our plans now. 


Cotton Production Control 


F PAST experience is worth anything the indication 

is plain that in the control of cotton production, cot- 
ton farmers must be allotted a definite number of bales 
and not be permitted to gin more, or they must be paid 
liberally, as they were this year. Also the basis for con- 
trol must be bales of cotton and not acres. 

To each grower must be allotted a given number of 
bales based either on the grower’s past production or else 
based on the number of bales normally to be expected 
from an officially limited percentage of his total culti- 
vated acreage, and the control enforced at the gins. 














WE DO OUR PART 
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matter under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


There are only about 15,000 gins while there are 
1,500,000 or more cotton farmers and 40,000,000 or more 
acres planted to cotton. With the licensing power con- 
ferred in the Farm Adjustment Act it would be a much 
easier matter to deal with the 15,000 gins in the enforce- 
ment of contracts than with 1,500,000 or more farmers. 
Anyone familiar with the irregularly shaped cotton 
patches and fields of the South will readily recognize 
the impossible task of accurately and fairly measuring 
or estimating the acres. 


If the farmer agrees to grow 70 per cent of his 
previous average crops, why not issue him gin permits 
for 70 per cent of his past production and license the 
ginners and forbid them ginning cotton without a gin 
permit? This would accurately and fairly enforce the 
contract. When this is done cotton production can be 
fairly and easily controlled. 


If You Doubt Southern Farm 
Progress— 


QO* COURSE Southern farm progress is not so rapid 
as we wish it were. Of course many a hardened 
old-timer can expose himself to all kinds of progressive 
ideas without any of them proving to be contagious. And 
of course there are some people to whom Jack Mills’s 
saying applies: “I often wonder how some folks can 
accumulate so much ignorance in one short lifetime!” 


Still, Southern farmers are making progress and 
making it mighty rapidly. “I have been rather disabled 
four or five years,” said a friend in Birmingham a few 
days ago, “and had not been out in our farming sections 
much till recently. The progress shown has astonished 
me. It naturally impresses me more than it would some- 
one to whom the changes have appeared gradually.” 
This man loves pretty farms, good pastures, and good 
livestock. 

As for statistical proof of Southern farm progress, 
we doubt whether anything more convincing has ever 
been put in so little space as the following data showing 
the number of pounds of winter legumes sowed in Ala- 
bama each year :— 


OOO ss cca sk et. ae oS SE RRR 1,127,096 

OL Le eas VW a Ser. amt | 1,956,889 

SE cAswansn TOFR 1008: oivicacc ce 526,906 1930 ....... 1,884,317 

WO oe. axa See. GEOR: side ave Fok Se.) re 2,809,025 

> SERRE ie Rg YB ABS: F927. oes dese 790,649 1932 ....... 5,725,661 
The Farm Woman’s Income 


“ 


HEN I first went into home agent work,” says 
Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn, “the little cash that 
farm women found it possible to earn was always spoken 
of as ‘pin money.’ But with ever increasing profits from 
ever widening sources, we have now reached the point 
where we no longer say ‘pin money.’ Instead we say, 
‘the farm woman’s income.’ ” 

Consequently in our next issue we are going to fea- 
ture “The Farm Woman’s Income.” Miss Dowdle will! 
select and print the best of all the great stack of letters 
that our women readers have written on “Haw I Make 
Extra Money,” and in addition there will be special 
articles by agricultural and home economics leaders. 


Farm and Cities Prosper Together 


HE sooner we all realize that neither cities nor farms 

can permanently prosper alone, the better off we 
shall be. As Secretary Wallace and Administrator 
George N. Peek have put it: “If the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration raises farm prices, that will 
mean more employment and better times for city people, 
and if the Industrial Recovery Administration increases 
employment and raises wages, that will mean better 
markets and more money for agriculture. Both jobs 
must be done.” And from Secretary Wallace: “When 
we have the largest surplus of wheat and cotton, the 
bread lines in the cities are the longest.” 








E TROUBLE wid bein’ married to a preacher”— 

Cindy Pitchgibble, colored, wife of the Rev. Jere- 

miah Pitchgibble, a little more colored, was con- 
fiding to her mistress in de white folks’ kitchen—“is 
dat you is always bumfuddled. Yassum, bumfuddled.” 


Mrs. Julie Ramsey, who was contemplating another 
matrimonial venture, this time with a superannuated 
minister of Opelika, listened to her corpulent cook with 
unconscious attentiveness. 

“Bumfuddled is de word,” resumed Cindy, with an 
expressive gesture as she took up a spoon. “You ain’t 
never know de exact way de wind blow. Jest ’sider me 
an’ dat triflin’ Liza Peacock for a ’zample.” 

Cindy tightened the apron strings about her bulging 
middle. 

“You know, Liza tuck and joint de church agin last 
night. Miss Julie, ain’t I tole you? Yassum, she joint 
de church. Jeremiah hadn’t no more’n opened de mem- 
bership befo’ here she come. She got jest about as much 
‘ligion as a ape in a cemetery.” Cindy scolded a yellow 
kitten away from the churn. “Maybe jest about half as 
much as de ape,” she minimized further. “Last year she 
joint de church at Mount Pleasant, but ’twan’t regular.” 

“It wasn’t regular ?” 

“Naw’m. Little sense as Liza got, she knowed bet- 
ter’n dat.” 

“What did she do, Cindy?” 
curiously. 

“Dat’s jest whut I’m gwine tell you. On de night 
Liza wuz s’posed to shout she moaned an’, bless Gawd, 
on de night she’s s’posed to moan, she shouted !” 


Mrs. Ramsey asked 





RS. RAMSEY smiled. 
Cindy ?” 

“Happened?” Cindy’s round, black face beamed un- 
der the white towel wrapped about her head. “Miss 
Julie, hit wuz grievous. Dey dammed up Red Creek for 
de babtizin’, and about time de parson had babtized half 
de can’idates de dam broke.” Cindy grinned. “Broke 
right smack in de middle, and de way dat water did 
roll! Deacon Jackson’s half-full jug of sacramint wine 
got ketched in de tide, and de Deacon like to drown his- 
self befo’ he got it out. 

“But ’twuz de parson who wuz de hero.” Cindy’s 
eyes grew big with memory. “De washin’ went on rapid. 
But when all de water had run out, dey wuz still one 
can’idate dat wa’n’t even wet. Dat wuz Liza Peacock. 
So de parson jest flung her down an’ rolled her over 
in de mud.” 

Cindy opened the oven and squinted in at-a pan of 
biscuits. She continued: “’Stead of Liza gittin’ her sins 


“What happened then, 





“Us huntin’ hicker nuts,” 
interposed the Reverend 
quickly. 


By TERRELL CLINE 


a 


washed away, she got all wropped up in mud and 
her sins jest got baked in by de sun. She been full 
of de devil ev’y since.” 
Mrs. Ramsey sighed her sympathy, and turned to 
go back into the dining room. “I believe Jeremiah 
will be able to give Liza a better baptism,” she said. 

Cindy straightened, and all signs of humor vanished 
from her face. “Jeremiah ain’t gwine babtize dat gal,” 
she announced emphatically. 

“Is your visiting pastor going to perform the cere- 
mony ?” 

“Naw’m. Jeremiah think he is.” 

“Well, why won’t he? It’s his duty as pastor of the 
church, isn’t it?” 

“Not to babtize Liza Peacock, hit ain’t,” asserted 
Cindy vehemently. “Dat gal’s pizen, and ef he touches 
her one more time, hit’s jest too bad for de Rev-runt 
Jeremiah Pitchgibble, cause I’d drown him ef he wuz 
in de Sea o’ Galilee.” 


ND at this most inopportune moment the tall 

form of Rev. Pitchgibble shuffled through the 
door, bearing an arm lightly laden with stovewood. 
When he perceived the disturbed features of his wife, 
Rev. Pitchgibble hesitated, his own dusky physiog- 
nomy immediately registering apprehension. 


“Yo’ wood, Cindy,” he announced meekly, sidling 
over to a box in the corner. His brain had suddenly 
become mathematical, and the distance to the box was 
calculated to be just one step too far from the door. 
He kept an eye on Cindy while he pitched the nine 
sticks of fat pine over the space he feared to tread. 
Mrs. Ramsey had gone toward the front of the house, 
and Rev. Pitchgibble remembered some Mparinee 
matter that needed his attention outside. 

“Jeremiah !” 

The Rev. Pitchgibble stopped, his hand on the 
screen door. 

“Is you or ain’t you gwine babtize Liza Pea- 
cock?” Cindy asked the question with hands on 
hips, but Rev. Pitchgibble felt comparatively safe 
there in the door. He lifted his eyes heavenward. 

“T ministers for de Lawd,” he responded with 
religious fervor. “Ef de Lawd so say I do hit, I 
do hit so.” 

At this dramatic and _ self-sacrificing response, 
Cindy gasped. “Listen to me, long nigger,’’ she 
warned with an ominous roll of her eyes, “when de 
say mony come off I’se gwine be right on de Jordan 
bank. You babtizes ev’ybody 
cept Liza, but, understand, not 
Liza!” 

“But, Cindy, when eyes 
turn to you for ’demption—” 





“Brothuh who? Brothuh Peacock ? 
What yawl doin’ up dar?” 
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“Dat’s jest hit,” she snorted. “Liza been makin’ cow. 

eyes at you long enough. You been gwine to her house” 

“IT been communin’ for de blessmint of her soul,” 
the Rev. Pitchgibble expostulated, erecting his lean frame 
in assimilated dignity. “I give her sperritual shelter jy 
my arms.” 

“So dat’s hit,” bellowed Cindy, reaching with amaz. 
ing agility for a skillet; and before Rev. Pitchgibbje 
could get his lanky legs in motion, he had received two 
resounding whacks on the least protected region of hig 
ducking cranium. He slowed down at the back gate, and 
with a glance behind him to see if he had covered suff. 
cient distance for safety, he began to moan :— 

“You gwine miss. me when I’m gone 
Fur, fur away—” 

“Shet up, you black devil!” yelled Cindy, waving the 

skillet. “You ain’t gwine nowhar but to hell!” 


EV. PITCHGIBBLE shuddered. He retired to the 
topmost rail of the barnyard fence, where he sat in 
deep, contemplative silence. 

A man’s wife certainly did limit his usefulness to the 
Lord, he thought. And Liza Peacock had such dancing 
eyes. Her two rows of white teeth were so flashy in her 
brown-skinned smile. The Reverend groaned. 

“Liza needs my survice,” he murmured dolefully, 
“Her a widow-’oman, too, wid a husband in de chain- 
gang.” 

Climbing down from the fence, he turned toward his 
cabin. He knew where there was a cool spot under an 
oak tree. There he could stretch out. Maybe he’d have 
a vision that would direct him out of his present pre- 
dicament. 

“Ef ever a mortal need me an’ de Lawd, hit sho is 
Liza,” he continued. He found the cool spot and lay 
down. With his flat, bare feet resting high on a deserted 
bee gum, he dozed. 


The expected vision began with a loud, coarse voice 
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that brought Rev. Pitchgibble up 
with a start. He sat with his mouth 
and eyes agape, staring over the 
bee gum and between the saddle- 
colored soles of his knotted feet. 

“Mawnin’, Brothuh Peacock,” 
the Reverend greeted, furtively eas- 
ing one foot to the ground. The big, 
black man stood over him, glaring 
down with belligerent and austere 
eyes. 

“T been tole yawl is meddled wid 
my wiie,” he growled. “Ev’y since 
I been gone you’s meddled.” 

“Who—who—” with a super-ef- 
fort Rev. Pitchgibble controlled his 
owl-like utterances. There was a 
quaking inside him that hampered 
his answer. “Who made dese here 
accusements ?” he blurted, wounded 
and surprised. 

“Nemmind de who,” thundered 
Brother Peacock, giving vent to his 
rage. His hand flashed behind him 
and came back holding the broken blade of a scythe. 
“View dis here specktickle,” he commanded with a dev- 
astating slash through space. But he was too slow, for 
already Rev. Pitchgibble was looking down from the 
fourth limb of the oak tree. 

A moment they glared at each other. 

“Let me splanify dis here,” wailed the Reverend. 
“You got de wrong onderstandin’, Brothuh Peacock.” 

“Done got so a man cain’t go off on a little vacation 
widout his own pastuh flamshayin’ round wid his wife,” 
wheezed Brother Peacock, with a menacing flourish of 
his weapon. “I been tole whut yaw! said in de pulpit 
agin me,” he howled in mounting rage, as he placed the 
steel blade between his teeth and reached for the first 
limb. “Den here you start wid my wife.” 


7: PITCHGIBBLE climbed higher. 
“Listun to me, Brothuh Peacock,” he pleaded help- 
lessly. “I done save yo’ wife’s soul; ain’t you see I done 
yawl a favor?” 
“An on top of all dat, you drunk my homebrew whut 
I spec’ to celebrate my liberty wid,” continued Brother 
Peacock, adding another item to his list of grievances. 
“Is you ain’t feelin’ well, Brothuh Peacock, jest git 
back down on de ground; I’d be cheerified to offer up 
a prayer for yawl,” Rev. Pitchgibble offered generously. 


“Gwine babtize Liza tomorrow, is you?’ Brother 
Peacock’s foot slipped, and he grunted. “I’ll show you.” 

“Who up in dat tree?” a voice now bellowed from 
the ground, surprising both men. It was Cindy! 

“Dis me, Honey!” answered the Reverend hopefully. 
“Dis yo’ Jeremiah.” 

“Who up dar wid you?” yelled Cindy. 

Rev. Pitchgibble caught his breath. Brother Pea- 
cock would handle the Reverend far more gently than 
would Cindy, once her suspicions were confirmed con- 
cerning her husband and Liza. Already Cindy was 
brandishing a pick handle. 

“Dis Brothuh Peacock wid me, Honey,” admitted 
Rev. Pitchgibble weakly. 


“Brothuh — who? Brothuh Pea- 





ELIZA PEACOCK 


whar at she’s a present member, 
her application have been mislay- 
ed in de grand rush on de shawt 
road fer heb’n. Dis unforchmint 
sorrows de hearts of de—” 

“Jes’ a minute, Rev’runt Pitch- 
gibble,” cried Liza, rising. “I is 
so too got a lettah.” She waved 
a soiled envelope. With a co- 
quettish smile she added, “You 
knowed I had dis lettah, Rev’- 
runt.” 

This new development so upset 
Rev. Pitchgibble that he _ pro- 
nounced the benediction without 
taking up collection. With her 
already battered umbrella, Cindy 
reminded the Reverend of this 
negligence several times on their 
way home, 


on 


— “For dis one time I kin over- 


look de collection,” squawked 
Cindy, as she brought the um- 
brella down on Jeremiah’s head. 
“But you jest try babtize Liza Peacock—dat’s whut 
I’se waitin’ for.” 

And next day Cindy was still waiting. She was 
seated half-way out on a foot log that lay over Boyd’s 
Creek, just above the temporary dam 
where Rev. Jeremiah Pitchgibble was 
conducting the baptizing of 23 white 
robed candidates. On the bank, not far 
from Cindy and a little nearer the 
Reverend, squatted Brother Peacock. 
He was whittling with his scythe blade 
among a patch of willow shoots, which, 
unknown to Brother Peacock, harbor- 
ed a newly built hornets’ nest. The 
song, “On Jordan’s stormy bank I 
stand and cast a wistful eye,” seemed 
to Rev. Pitchgibble somewhat back- 
ward in its meaning, since his were the 
most wistful eyes there and he was 
standing between the two banks and 
up to his waist in water. 


ACTFULLY Rev. Pitchgibble had 

persuaded Liza Peacock to stand 
last in the line of white-robed candi- 
dates. “Us need a fittin’ person to'end 
up de saymony wid,” the Reverend had 
told her; “somebody like you, whut’s 
real beautiful.” That had appealed to 
Liza’s vanity, so she kept conspicu- 
ously in the rear, preparing herself 
for the great climax preceding the final curtain. 


The first person the Reverend baptized was a long 
woman who did a lot of shouting. The Reverend made 
a mental note: twenty-one more before he got to Liza. 
Twenty more; eighteen more; twelve, eleven. He went 
about the work more slowly. And as the line of the 
unbaptized grew shorter, Rev. Pitchgibble’s nerves began 
giving him trouble. The nineteenth baptized candidate 
came up out of the water shouting that she had seen 
heaven. The twentieth arose, also shouting, for she 





PITCHGIBBLE 


7 
was greatly alarmed that she had seen only a catfish. 


“Reckon ole catfish git me in minit,’” murmured 
Jeremiah, glancing over his shoulder in the direction of 
Cindy. Jeremiah’s eyes widened. In a business-like man- 
ner Cindy had availed herself of a hoe that had been 
used in damming up the creek. With inspired vigor she 
shook this weapon at the trembling Reverend, who im- 
mediately began praying that Liza’s baptism might again 
suffer postponement by the breaking of the dam. 


Brother Peacock, who was in a position to attack 
from another quarter, was also restless. He stood up 
now, wiping the scythe blade on a leg of his trousers. 


“On Jordan’s stawmy bank I stand—” shouted the 
leader of the choir. Jeremiah groaned. Raising his hand 
above the head of the next to his last candidate, he 
glanced toward Liza. She was already waiting, water 
to her waist, her bright eyes looking eagerly up into 
his. “I babtize~you, my Brothuh—” Rev. Pitchgibble’s 
voice sounded hollow. The black, dripping man was 
led away. 


HE Reverend had at last reached Liza. But he was 

not reaching out for her; instead his protruding eyes 
revolved about the pool in search of the shortest path 
to safety. He had just made up his mind when he was 
startled by a loud yap and a great commotion over in 
the patch of the willows occupied by Brother Peacock, 
who at that moment was divesting 
himself of both shirt and trousers 
in an effort to dislodge a dozen or 
so hornets that had crawled into 
his clothing. 

A still greater commotion, accom- 
panied by screams, arose among 
the ladies as pantsless Brother Pea- 
cock ran through the choir. In his 
mad rush to be as far from the 
hornets’ nest as possible, and with 
the crossing of the creek involved, 
Brother Peacock turned toward 
Cindy’s log. Hastily, Sister Pitch- 
gibble prepared herself. She got 
in two good whacks with the hoe 
before she and Brother Peacock 
splashed into the water. And in his 
anxiety to get out of range of Cin- 
dy’s ready weapon, Brother Pea- 
cock tore through the mud wall of 
the temporary dam. Instantly there 
was a rush of water which carried 
Sister Pitchgibble with it. 


HEN the excitement - was 
over and the pool was empty, 
Liza still stood beside Jeremiah. And looking down 
at the trickling stream, now not an inch deep, she began 
to cry. 

“Don’t you fret, Liza,” consoled Jeremiah sooth- 
ingly. “Some day dis here church of our’n gwine have 
a cement pool; an’ by dat time dey’ll be a new pastuh. 
Den is when I sée you git babtized.” 

“To dat,” said Cindy, crawling through the gap in the 
dam, “to dat, Rev’runt Pitchgibble and Sister Peacock, 
I says AMEN!” 








cock? What yawl doin’ up dar?” 
“Us huntin’ hicker nuts,” interposed 
the Reverend quickly. 


A Stirring Love Story — and a Prize Contest 


- Pick Cotton as It Opens 


OW important it is to pick cotton 
as soon as well open is illustrated 


Just then Cindy moved to a new 
position, and, through an opening in 
the oak leaves, Brother Peacock got a 
good view of her waving pick handle. 
To Brother Peacock that pick handle 
meant his failure. Cindy would never 
believe anything he told her about the 
Reverend. She would simply avenge 
any harm that befell her husband. 

“Dat’s whut us doin’, Sister Pitch- 
gibble,” Brother Peacock averred. “Us 
huntin’ hicker nuts.” And to Rev. 
Pitchgibble he mumbled : “You gits out 
dis time, but you jes’ even speak to 
Liza agin. Jest try babtizin’ her an’ 
see how many lungs you come out wid.” 


< Said night Rev. Pitchgibble’s ser- 

mon was weighted by the ominous 
Presence of both his wife and Brother 
Peacock. The Reverend did not dare 
even glance at Liza. In the middle of 
his sermon, the Reverend cleared his 
throat. 


“Hit grieves yo’ pastuh to announce 
one Liza Peacock have applied fer 
ship in dis great ’ligious in’stu- 
4 but ‘count of her ain’t havin’ a 








frum Mount Pleasant Church, 








“Q4WORDS” was a great story of 
adventure—adventure and romance 
but chiefly adventure. “Stormy Jor- 
dan” is a typical Southern Negro story. 
“ But all of you who have been waiting 
for a sure-enough love story, a story 
with thrilling adventure indeed but 
primarily a real, heart-warming, full- 
romanced love story—well you'll get 
it in our next issue. Just wait for 
“Spinster Indeed,” by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull, all complete in twoinstall- 
ments, and with complications enough 
to hold breathless interest. 
And now one more thing. We should 
like to know what is the best short 


story ever written by a native or resi- 
dent of your state. Preferably the 
scene should also be laid in your state, 
but anyhow the man or woman who 
wrote it must have been born there or 
lived there. We shall number all re- 
plies to this request in the order in 
which they are received and opened in 
our office. Then to the first person 
from your state who suggests what is 
adjudged your state’s best story we 
will give a prize of $2, and $1 each to 
the three next promptest persons in 
naming the story. Just write one or 
two suggestions in the blank below 
and mail promptly to us. 


Dear Editor :—I suggest the following as probably the best short stories yet written by 
anyone who was a native or a resident of my state:— 


Name of: Story 


WO DO 6 iis ck ck Soedeancssdhancn APE ON oH 


Author’s Name 


Ree ee eee wwe e eee aee rere eeeseseeeseeseeeee 


Peer meme mmr ee meee eee eereeeeereeeseeeee® 


NN oot i os wad Gad 


(Please attach a slip telling us in what book or magazine the stories you name may be 
found.) Please tell us, too, which of our recent cover page paintings you like best. Draw 


a line under your favorite in the list below :— 
Kentucky Derby; Bluebonnets; Cotton Dusting; Boy and Dog; Tobacco Auction. 








by United States Department of Agri- 
culture tests. A number of newly 
opened bolls were tagged in the same 
field, and cotton was taken from some 
of these each day for a considerable 
period of time, and then tested for 
change in color. 

All samples taken during the first 
two weeks graded strict or good mid- 
dling white or spotted. The last sam- 
ple to grade in the white grade was 
picked on the 18th day after tagging. 
After that time the samples gradually 
fell into lower grades and finally 
reached the point where they could 
not be graded by color standard. 

These tests proved what we all know 
—that every day cotton is left in the 
field after it is well open, the grade is 
gradually lowered. It behooves us 
therefore to put forth special effort 
to pick the cotton just as fast as it 
opens and dries. Unless weather is 
very unfavorable, and with a pros- 
pective crop of 12,000,000 instead of 
1614 million bales as would have hap- 
pened without the plow-up, we should 
be able to pick rapidly and produce a 
high average grade lint this fall. 





By W. C. LASSETTER 


de HERE they go!” 
A hush falls over the place. Men turn from the 
groups where they’ve been passing the time of aay. 
They note the small group gathering at the end of one 
of the long rows of tobacco. Slowly they move in that 
general direction. The auction of the season’s crop is 
about to start. 

Bareheaded, without coat, and with collar open, the 
auctioneer takes his place beside the first basket of loose 
leaf. Some four or five buyers step up. A boy, pencil 
in hand, stands by. He has to mark the tickets and must 
keep right up or get hopelessly lost. 

The auctioneer counts heads and turns impatiently. 
Some buyer is slow in pulling up to the “wire.” Here 
he comes. Had to get a cold drink. “Are you ready? 
Let’s go.” . . . And they’re off. 

Watch ’em go! What’s that auctioneer doing? Is 
he singing? Or What? It sounds like a chant. What’s 
that he’s saying? Or is he saying anything? Watch him 
walk, half sidewise, half forwards! Seems to be keeping 
his eyes on the buyers. They must be making signs, 
don’t seem to be saying much. 

When's he going to make a sale? What, he passed 
right by that pile! The boy is writing something on the 
ticket. A sale must have been made. When? Who 
bought it? At what price? How does the boy know 
what to write on the ticket? 


Whew! Don’t they ever stop? The auctioneer is still 
sidling down the aisle with the buyers close by and the 
boy writing something on every ticket. The chant hasn’t 
ceased for a minute and if anybody knows a word that’s 
been said, we haven’t seen the man who'll admit it. 


What a system! Just what was the auctioneer saying 
anyway? Your guess is as good as ours. Let’s make a 
guess. How’s this :— 

Eeny meeny minie mo, 
This tobacco’s got to go, 


Name your price and take it so, 
Eeny meeny minie mo. 


. Well, maybe that’s not it, but it might just as well 
_be for all anybody knows. Look! They’ve reached the 
end of that row and now they’re coming down the next 
one. And even yet there’s been no let-up in the ceaseless 
chant of the auctioneer and no slowing up of his feet as 
he shuffles along. 


Hey, what’s going on heré anyway? Just how fast 
are they going? How many sales are they making 
in the course of an hour? Let’s time them. Humph! 
Made five sales in 60 seconds. Five a minute! Why, 
that’s 300 sales an hour! We'll try again. Now. Oh, oh, 
made six that time. That would be 360 an hour! Boy 
but those fellows have speed! Three hundred to 360 
sales an hour! What manner of thing is this anyhow? 


T’S a two hundred million dollar auction. It opened 

up.in Georgia on August 1. By August 10 it had 
been extended to the tobacco markets of South Caro- 
lina, to the Eastern Belt of North Carolina. Other 
markets will open in due season until by January 
the chant of the auctioneer will have been heard from 
Georgia to Virginia and clear across the tobacco pro- 
ducing states of Tennessee and Kentucky. Boys hurry- 


Two HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR AUCTION 


Eager crowds gather on 
the warehouse floors 
when the markets open. 


ing along with pencils will have written good news and 
bad news on thousands of little tickets that lay on bas- 
kets of tobacco. And checks for some two hundred mil- 
lion dollars will have been passed’ out to growers of 
tobacco in the Southern States. The selling of the 
tobacco crop of the South is a mighty auction—a two 
hundred million dollar auction. 

How did it all start? We tried to find out. The best 
we could learn was that in the early days tobacco was 
bought in the barn. But farmers had difficulty in pack- 
ing and keeping it in merchantable condition. Then 
some enterprising man in North Carolina decided to go 
into business and started a loose leaf warehouse. Here 
the auction system of selling started about 1872. From 
that point it spread rapidly throughout the bright leaf 
belt. 


[* Kentucky Burley continued to sell in hogsheads 


until, because of unsatisfactory prices, the night riders 
developed a habit of burning tobacco barns. Just what 
the connection was is not clear, but it was about this time 
that the loose leaf auctions for Burley were established. 
Except for the shade grown cigar wrapper toba¢co 
of Florida and South Georgia, the tobacco crop of the 


South is sold in the loose leaf auctions. States outside 
the South produce comparatively little tobacco but theirs 
for the most part is sold in the barn. And it may be 
interesting to our Southern tobacco growers to know 
that in some of the Northern tobacco regions the farm- 
ers still have a part of their 1929 crop, part of their 
crop of 1930 and 1931, and more than 99 per cent of 
their 1932 crop. This condition exists in some areas pro- 
ducing cigar types of tobacco. 


The South grows the lion’s share of the American 
tobacco crop. Of the slightly more than two million 
acres of tobacco grown in 1931, only a little more than 
150,000 acres were grown outside the South. Except for 
a little Burley grown in Indiana and Ohio, the Northern 
grown tobacco is limited to cigar types. Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the Connecticut Valley produce prac- 
tically all of this crop. Florida and South Georgia usu- 
ally produce 3,000 to 4,000 acres of shade grown tobacco 
used for cigar wrappers. Growers of cigar types have 
been in trouble for several years. Cigar consumption has 
been on a gradual decline, while production has been 
kept up much too well. 


S hang product of nearly two million acres of land isa 
lot of crop to be sold under the auction system. How- 
ever, there may be some advantages. Its defenders say 
it at least spares farmers the expense and worry of carry- 
ing over all or part of their crop from one season to 
another. 
Slowing down the rate at which sales are made might 

be one means of improving the auc- 
tion system. Experienced buyers say 
that a glance is all that is necessary 
to tell the quality of a pile of tobacco. 
Farmers who have turned their tick- 
ets and have put their crop back on 
the floor for another “glance” doubt 
the accuracy of that claim. The time 
should come when farmers will have 
their tobacco graded by 
official government grad- 
ers before it goes on the 
auction floors and have 
further help in the form 
of reports as to what each 
grade is bringing on lead- 
ing markets. Then the 
price will not be subject 
to so much doubt. 

At any rate, nearly a 
million acres of flue-cur- 
ed, over a half million of 
Burley, a quarter mil- 
lion of fire-cured, and 
a hundred thousand 
acres of other air- 
cured types are auc- 
tioned off to the high- 
est bidder—sold under 
the hammer — at our 
annual two 
hundred mil- 
lion dollar 
auction, 








head this ad -: 


and youll agree its time for 
a New Chevrolet °° 








The Chevrolet Standard Six 
Coach. Its attractive, Duco 
finished Fisher body com- 
fortably seats five passen- 
gers; its speedy six-cylinder 
engine has been proved by 
millions of owners to be 
dependable and eco- 445 
nomical . 


157” High Rack—Hauls 
stock at a lower cost per 
load thanany other truck 
of the same size. Strong 
racks rigidly reinforced 
at corners. Platform 
supported on seven 


cee die te 


Chevrolet —the greatest name 

in farm transportation—has 
more to offer you this year than ever 
before. Lower prices—you can now get a 
full-size six-cylinder Chevrolet closed car 
with a roomy, luxurious Fisher body for as 
low as $445, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. More 
advancements—Fisher Ventilation, the 
Starterator, the Octane Selector, the Cush- 
ion-Balanced engine, Syncro-Mesh gear- 
shifting, and Free Wheeling make up a list 
no other low-priced car can duplicate. Un- 
matched economy—Chevrolet cars and 
Chevrolet trucks cost less for gas, oil, and 
upkeep than any other cars or trucks you 


can buy. 


Yes, if you want top value for your money, 
now is the time to get that new car or truck 
—and your Chevrolet dealer’s is the place 
to buy it. That’s the opinion of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people who have 
made Chevrolet the world’s most popular 
line of cars and trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Chevrolet trucks with bodies priced as low as 5440 


Chevrolet passenger cars priced as low as . . 5445 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment 
extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 
A General Motors Value 
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Be selfish when you buy tires! 


cet ALL 


THAT’S COMING 
"YOU 


nw 
CS ATHFINDER 


“THE QUALITY TIRE WITHIN THE REACH 
OF ALL,” WITH 8 1933 IMPROVEMENTS. 


































4.40-21 4.75-19 
$5.55 $6.70 
4.50-20 4.75-20 
$6.00 $7.00 
4.50-21 30 x 3% 
$6.30 $5.15 






OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 
ALL FULL OVERSIZE 



















VERYBODY’S helping the other fellow these days 
—but when it comes to tires, think of yourself. 


What's a few cents you might “save” on a second. 
rate tire if it goes wrong on the road? Where’s the 
saving if your tires don’t run out a full span of honest 
miles? What’s the use of tires that you have to worry 
about? 


There’s not a minute’s 
worry in Goodyears. Their 
sure-footed center traction 
gives you full money’s 
worth ofsafety. Their extra- 
flexible, heat-resisting 
Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
body gives you full money’s 
worth of safety AND mile- 
age. EVERY ply is built 
with Supertwist, running 
from bead to bead—the 
surest blowout protection 
you can find. 


ALL-WEATHER 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
OF VALUE—LARGEST SELLING 
TIRE IN THE WORLD 


4.40-21 4.75-19 
$7.20 | $8.40 
4.50-20 4.75-20 
$7.60 | $8.65 
4.50-21 5.00-17 


$7.90 | $8.55 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 
ALL FULL OVERSIZE 


And there’s real saving 
in Goodyear prices. They’re 
still low. They may go 
higher. Better see your 
Goodyear Dealer NOW. 











MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 





VERY time that tobacco prices 

open up unsatisfactorily there is 

a disposition for orators to go on the 

warpath and denounce the manufac- 

turers for organizing and making big 
profits. 


All of which may be a pleasing and 
satisfying form of summer exercise 
and recreation for those who talk and 
for those who listen—but after all, 
does it get us anywhere? If anyone 
thinks it does, all right. If not, might 
we not well ask ourselves this ques- 
tion :— 

“Can we get further by abusing the 
manufacturers or by emulating them?” 


As 


editorially January 15, 1932 :— 

“As a tobacco grower himself, the 
writer knows how disastrously low are 
prices this year. We also know that 
every tobacco farmer must have been 
interested to read the figures showing 
how enormously manufacturers’ profits 
have increased year after year while 
prices of raw material have declined. 


The Progressive Farmer said 


“And yet the answer is not to be 
found in abuse or denunciation of the 
tobacco companies. What right have 
we to expect any better situation so 
long as the tobacco farmer is content 
simply to pile his tobacco on the ware- 
house floors, take off his hat and say 
to the buyers, ‘Please, sir, how much 
will you give me?’ If manufacturers 
offered to sell us cigarettes, cigars, or 
smoking tobacco by that plan, would 
we treat them any better than they 
treat us? We doubt it. And as one 
of the tobacco manufacturers says, 
‘My company can’t afford to pay more 
than other companies; if it did so, it 
could not compete with them or stay 
in business.’ 


“No, the answer lies not in abusing 
the companies but in copying their 
methods of efficient marketing. We 
can hardly blame them for taking to- 
bacco for as little as they can get it, 
when the truth is that we might treat 
them the same way if they had little 
enough sense just to pile up their 
cigars and cigarettes on warehouse 
floors and in three months’ time auc- 
tion off a year’s supply to the highest 
bidder, regardless of profit.” 


Uncle Sam Gets Big Share 


And that growers could double 
their present income from _ to- 
bacco and yet not increase prices great- 
ly to consumers is indicated by the 
fact. that out of, say, $600 that con- 
sumers pay now for the product of an 
acre of tobacco—it is something over 
$600—the growers get an average of 
$80. To double the grower’s share 
would simply mean $680 plus instead 
of $600 plus to consumers. 


Let us take, for example, the year 
1931, and consider some figures pre- 
pared by W. F. Marshall, long manag- 
ing editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
as follows :-— 

The tobacco crop of the United States in 
1931 was 1,610,098,000 pounds. 

The land required -to produce it was 
2,019,600 acres. 

The average yield per acre was 797.2 
pounds. 


The average price’ per pound received by 
the grower was 9.7 cetns. 


The gross amount per acre received by 
the grower was $77.33. 


The total value of 1931 crop to the farm- 
ts who produced it was $156,179.506. 


Now let’s see how this tobacco jumps 
in value as soon as it gets away 
from the farmer. The federal tax 
alone on his 1931 tobacco was nearly 
three times as much as the average 





TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


TOBACCO FARMERS, ORGANIZE! 


Let’s Emulate, Not Blame Manufacturers 






received by the tobacco grower and his 
family for their crop. 







An Acre of Tobacco 


Mr. Marshall continues :— a 


“After having first yielded a good- 
ly toll to the warehouseman and 
freight carriers, and come into the 
hands of manufacturers each acre 
of 1931 tobacco in the course of 
handling on its way to the ultimate 
consumer resulted in the following ex- 
penditures :— 



















Salaries and wages in manufactur- 














Wie  IGNEO co oct thoes cose eesue $58.81 
Supplies of materials, power, etc... 136.55 
Advertisifig .......cccccccccctcceveons 14.00 F 
Profits of ten leading companies... 61.85 


Retail dealers, estimated to have 





got in- profits, at least.......... 119.23 
The U. S. Government, in tobacco 
taxes got per ACTreé.............0. 212.25 
Total per SCTE: o...escsves $602.75. f% 











“The tobacco manufacturers control 
their volume of output—no flooding | 
of markets with panic breeding sur- | 
pluses. They compete with one an- 
other principally in building into their 
goods the quality and _ excellencies 
which have the strongest appeal to: 
their customers; then they name a 
profitable price for their products and 
get it. Organization is the worker of 
all this magic. The tobacco companies 
have put into practice and grown rich 
and powerful by a lesson the producers 
and consumers have not yet learned.” 























Coéperating With the A. A. A. 


And at last some effective organi- 
zation of tobacco growers seems to 
be in prospect. Just what form of or- 
ganization farmers should adopt is now 
the subject of earnest discussion all 
ever the tobacco belt. Where co6per- 
atives have already been formed, they 
should be supported, and new organi- 
zations set up in other areas. Dr. G. 
W. Forster of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture, who has spent 
some time in Washington studying the 
matter with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, presents his con- 
clusions as follows :— 

“The A. A. A. may, under the law, |~ 
enter into agreements with growers | | 
and tobacco buyers to fix parity prices. 
This method is probably not as con- 
venient and as certain in its effect as 
direct payment to farmers, but it has 





: “My new 

some attractive features. g00d-looki: 
“To take advantage of this scheme, rid sage 
farmers will have to form some sort Sride over 
of producers’ associations. These as- Mr 


sociations would have to include at the 
very outset a large majority of the 
special type tobacco. This would not 
only take some time, but would be a 
rather difficult task. 


“If such associations were formed 
throughout the tobacco belt, they could, | — 
through their delegated representatives, | | 
request the Agricultural Adjustment | 
Administration for a marketing agree- 
ment with the buyers of tobacco. This 
marketing agreement would include 
statements about the prices, the quan- 
tity to be marketed in any one yeaf, 7 
the disposition of surplus tobacco, and 
the restriction on production. 


“Under such an agreement the buy | 
ers would be licensed and no farmer 
could sell to anyone except a licensed | 
buyer, and no buyer would be permit=] 
ted to pay less than a scheduled price, 
The tobacco would have to be graded 
according to fixed grades and the prices 
fixed for each area. The major tasks 
would be the control of production and 
the disposition of surplus. Allotments 
would have to be made to each growef, 
and any production in excess of s 
an allotment would have to be sold at 
less than parity prices.” 
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UPKEEP IS BOUND TO BE LOW 
ON ACAR SO RUGGED! 


Gruelling Tests Show Dodge Can Stand Plenty of 
Punishment... Let the “Show-Down” Plan Prove 


“My new Dodge is just as 
good-looking as it is sturdy. 
My husband and daughters 
ate just all puffed up with 
pride over it!” 

Mrs. Van N. Marker 


Dodge Six 2-Door Sedan $63 


to You Dodge Has 21 


HE big new Dodge Six is a car you can depend 

on to stand up for years of hard driving. Dodge 
engineers gave it every test they could devise... 
put it through tortures that sent lesser cars to 
the repair shop in as little as 11 minutes. 

They drove it at breakneck speed throughtreach- 
erous mud and clinging sand. They put it over 


ae 


ete 


0, F. O. B. Factory, Detroit (Special Equipment Extra) 


Points of Extra Value 


terrific bumps. They tried it in every extreme of 
temperature. They even rolled it over and over 
down a steep hill, letting it bounce and hurtle till 
it hit bottom... then it drove away under its 
own power! 

So no matter what driving conditions are in 
your part of the country ... don’t worry about 
the stamina and long life of this Dodge Six. Dodge 
can take plenty of wear-and-tear — with little 
money for repairs! 

Your nearest Dodge dealer will be glad to let 
you prove to yourself that you'll save money 
with a Dodge—up to $150 in actual cash! 
The “Show-Down” Plan lets you compare the 
new Dodge Six with competitive cars on a basis 
of strict merit! 

See for yourself that Dodge offers you the most 
for the money! Get a copy of the “Show-Down” 
score card—it’s free. Gives you the facts in plain 
black-and-white. Ask your dealer now about this 
simple, easy way to judge motor car values! 


DODGE 6 


“What pleases me most 
about my Dodge is the free- 
dom from constant gasoline 
buying. I've got as much as 
24 miles to the gallon—and 
figure I'll save enough in gas 
alone topay fora substantial 
Part of the car.” 

Winthrop M. Robinson 


Og 
“I can't get over how little 
it costs me to run my new 
Dodge. Every time I look at 


the gas gauge, I get another 
thrill. ompared with my 
old car, it hardly uses gaso- 
line at all.” 

Frank Hlavacek, Jr, 


*595 AND UP 
F. 0. 
DETROIT 


115-INCH WHEELBASE 


\ 


B. FACTORY 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS 


FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST PRICED CARS 
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“HOW MUCH WILL 
YOU GIVE ME FOR 
MY HOGS?” 





HEAVY rains for a week had made it almost impossible to 
get to market. A farmer near Pryor, Oklahoma, had a large 
bunch of fat hogs. And he was afraid the price would drop 
before he could get them off. He called a local buyer and 
sold his hogs by telephone. 

The price dropped all right, but the buyer kept his 
word. And the farmer made enough extra from this one 
transaction to pay for his telephone for several years 
to come. 

A day seldom goes by when the telephone isn’t of great 
value on the farm. It helps notify members of farm club 
meetings. It calls together threshing crews and gets a 
neighbor when you are head over heels in work. It saves 
good working hours in the busy season and many miles of 
travel. It is indispensable in time of sickness and priceless 
in emergencies, And it is always on the job, 
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“Step right up, 
LADIES and GEN’W’N” 


YOU reinember him at the fair—the medicine man hawking his 
wares? Confess. Weren’t you tempted to buy by his persuasive 
talk? Why didn’t you? Wasn’t it because you could feel no real 
confidence in his product? Wasn’t that because, though he was 
here today, you didn’t know where he’d be tomorrow? 


How differently you feel when you buy an advertised prod- 
uct. Here is no human personality to persuade you. But, in- 
stinctively, you know you can trust the word of “The salesman 
in type.” Manufacturers and merchants who advertise are per- 
manent. They stand back of their products! They spend mil- 
lions of dollars to determine your needs and to perfect products 
that will satisfy those needs. Unlike the medicine man, their 
business is built on your continued good-will. 


Research laboratories, with the wealth and resources of great 
industries behind them, are constantly seeking to invent and 
improve things to make your life simpler and pleasanter. They 
bring their discoveries to you in the advertisements. Advertised 
merchandise is merchandise of quality. Merchandise you can 
depend on. Let the advertisements in this magazine teach you 


what’s new and good. Let them guide you in spending your 
money wisely. Step right up, ladies and gen’m’n! 


Up ONE HILL; OTHERS AHEAD 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


There is keen interest everywhere in cotton acreage control for 1934, 
and the form it will take. This article by Mr. Firor, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, gives us a clear view of the probable trend of acreage reduction. 


HE cotton acreage reduction cam- 
paign has not solved the long-time 
agricultural problems of the Cotton 
Belt. No one knows this better than 
the workers who took an active part 
in the campaign. 
There has been for a hundred years 
a tendency to overplant cotton. It is 
still with us. When we have rising 
prices for cotton there is a feast. Then 
a rush to plant more cotton. When 
price drops, we have a famine, figura- 
tively speaking. Then a rush to raise 
corn and other food and feed crops. 


I talked to many farmers at the re- 
cent cotton reduction convention held 
in Atlanta and since coming home have 
visited 25 farmers in this section. [ 
have asked them what they would do 
if the government should permit them 
to plant only two-thirds as many acres 
as they planted this year. Most of 
them said that they would grow more 
food and feed crops. But. when asked 
about the number of plows they would 
operate, all except the one- and two- 
horse farmers said they would dou- 
ble up. 

There is no use of avoiding this 
issue: if cotton acreage is reduced next 
year there must be a national plan for 
using the land and labor that would 
be released. 


Domestic Allotment Plan 


The cotton reduction campaign call- 
ed for a rough allotment of acreage— 
first by states, then by counties within 
the state, and finally by farms. This 
gave a working pattern or blue print 
for future use. Obviously, planting 
acres with the avowed intention of 
plowing them up later is foolish. At 
this time the hand points to the domes- 
tic allotment plan. What is this plan? 
Dr. John D. Black in his book, Agri- 
cultural Reform in the United States, 
published in 1929, said :— 

“The essential principle of the do- 
mestic allotment plan is paying the 
producers a free-trade price plus the 
tariff duty for the part of their crop 
which is consumed in the United States 
and this price without the tariff duty 
forthe part of it exported; this to be 
arranged by a system of allotments to 
individual producers of rights to sell 
the domestic part of the crop in the 
domestic market.” 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
passed by the last Congress does not 
change this principle. It does make 
it necessary to have a difference be- 
tween the pre-war purchasing power 
of cotton and the present purchasing 
power if there is to be a processing tax. 
Without the processing tax there 
could not be any pay for acreage re- 
duction. 


It would 
bring to the 
farmers more 
money for any 
crop. It would 
have a tenden- 
cy to increase 
the acreage 
planted to 
cotton. The 
farmers at the 





















The first farmer to get his cotton acreage reluction check— 
—William E. Morris of Nueces County, Texas— receiving 
it directly from President Roosevelt at the White House. 


Atlanta convention knew this. They 
were strong for some plan to curb 
planting beyond a set total acreage to 
be determined by the government. 

There were two outstanding sugges- 
tions. One group wanted a plan for 
taxing the surplus out of the market; 
the other wanted to tie into the domes- 
tic allotment plan a plan of acreage 
control. The domestic-allotment plan 
plus acreage agreements with individ- 
val farmers on the part of the Federal 
government would seein to be the most 
practical plan offered so far. 

Confidentially, a farmer said to me 
in Atlanta: “If a farmer is willing to 
take his chance on the world price, why 
should he be forced into an agreement 
to restrict his acreage, especially by 
those who are being paid to plant iess 
cotton? They should not demand both 
the bonus on the domestic consumption 
and the higher world price.’’ This is an 
antagonistic point that will need care- 
ful consideration. 


The Answer: Live at Home 


If cotton acreage is to be reduced 
below the average in 1934, what is to 
be done with the land and labor re- 
leased? The outstanding answer is an 
old one—Live at Home Farming. The 
Georgia Farm Program for 1934 and 
1935 adopted at Atlanta deals with this 
problem in the first two paragraphs :— 


“Tt is the opinion of the delegates of 
farmers and farm women, agricultural 
workers of Georgia, herein assembled, 
that the present deplorable condi- 
tion of Georgia agriculture has been 
brought about largely by the unbal- 
anced farm program. 

“This being the case, we urge upon 
the farmers of Georgia, the bankers, 
the merchants, and all lines of indus- 
try, their aid in establishing and main- 
taining on Georgia farms. a program 
that will make each farm a self-sup- 
porting unit.” 

I believe that for 1934 farmers of the 
Cotton Belt may fully expect to farm 
under a government plan of cotton 
acreage control, with or without a 
bonus or acreage benefit payment; and 
also may expect to be asked to take 
care of their own families and farms 
in the matter of food and feed so far 
as it is practicable for them to produce 
these on their own farms. 
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_.. 7S OLDSMOBILE 


Thousands have purchased Oldsmobiles be- 
cause of their smartness—their outstanding 
style. And then, they have discovered that 
Oldsmobile is also the performance leader! 
Many of these owners have said to us— “Tell 


people about this car’s performance. It’s 








wonderful!” So we here and now invite every- 
body to drive an Oldsmobile. We promise a 
surprise to one and all. In fact, we promise 
a thrill . . . for you never drove a car that 
performs like this. Read, in the captions 


below, some of the things you may expect! 

















@ You may expect breath-taking speed when @ You won't need your second gear on even 
you drive an Oldsmobile. In the Eight, 80 to a man-size hill. Owners who have driven 
85 miles an hour. In the Six, 75 to 80. And thousands of miles say they have never once 
actual stop-watch speeds! Few will pass you. had to use second gear—except for starting. 


@ You may be first at the stop-lightalmostany @ And remember . . . Oldsmobile has Fisher 
time you say d you can 
openings in the traffic at will. Your car won't ter, plenty of fresh air without draft! In the 
“lug,” either, when you accelerate in high. 





into the finest in the world. In thewin- 








»greatq ities of airtokeep youcool. 


OLDSMOBILE 


The Sir TAS wns The Eh BAB sa 


A General Motors Value . 


. + Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


_ VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
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Every 
farmer who 
plowed up 
his cotton 
should write 
for this 


FREE BOOK 


This free book, written by one of the South’s most 
experienced and best known agricultural writers, 
will give you valuable, practical suggestions on how 
to get the most out of your plowed-up cotton acreage, 
and at the same time observe the letter and the spirit 
of the contract you signed with the government. Fill 
out the coupon below, paste it on the back of a post. 
card, and send in for your free copy today. 
Take advantage of the better farm-product prices this Fall to 
replace worn-out fences with GULFSTEEL Quality FENCE 
—the sturdy, tightly woven fence that gives extra years of 
service! Your dealer has Gulisteel Fence in heights and 
weights for every fencing purpose. Ask him about it today. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


GULFSTEEL Qrecslityy FENCE 





Name 


Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
lease send me a free copy of the book— 
“ What to do with plowed-up Cotton Land.” 


Dept. B 








Address 





CLIP COUPON => 


County 


State 

















THE NEWEST ee Sg 


An improved AERMOTOR 


The company which originated the steel 


windmill, and produced the ¢ 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now 
made other great improve- 
ments in windmill construction. 


If you need power for pumping water you 
willsurely want toget thenew Aermotor. 


It has Larger Wheel Shaft, Removable Bearings, ap Bs Gears, 
Smoother Regulation, Ad Adjustable Brake and Self-OiF 
ou get all these new features in addition 
to the other time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 


peer an 
ing Pump Pole Swivel. 


most popular windmill all over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
Branches: Dallas Des Moines 


Kansas City 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
Minneapolis Oakland 














“Mail the 
COUPON 


Now” 


How often you see the above quo- 
tation in various advertisements 
appearing in The - Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invitation 
to you to find out without obliga- 
tion, more about the products offer- 
ed. Many advertisers cannot tell 
you all you would like to know in 
the limited space used. 


SHOP WISELY 


When an advertisement interests 
you, “Mail the Coupon,” or write 
for further information. 








Classified 
HERE'S yer 
Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
See I a page for rates. Mail your order 





STOVER 


SAMSON ‘’OIL-RITE 


WINDMILLS 


Saves Time, Muscle and 
Money for Farm Homes 


They increase production and pro- 
fits by providing ample fresh water 
for stock, gardens, orchards and 
homes. Self oiling system operates 
a year on each filling. Adjustable 
plunger connection is self com- 
pensating. Keep tanks full during 
driest seasons of the year. 


Get Our FREE Book! 


Tells all about wind-powered water 
systems, Gives capacities, etc. 
Helps you plan more convenient, 
reliable and economical water sup- 
ply. Tells how youcane change your 
old style mill to “Self Oiling” for 
a few dollars. Just send a card to 

















STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., Freeport, Ill Dept. A9 


Webster Believes 


DOZEN years have come and 

gone since the Extension Service 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
launched an organized movement for 
soil improvement by the winter legume 
route. Back of this announcement 
was a dozen years of research work by 
the Experiment Station. 

Twelve years ago (1920) Alabama 
farmers planted only 10,470 pounds of 
winter legume seed (1919, 2,465 
pounds; 1918, 1,535 pounds. 


But the business of gathering nitro- 
gen on Alabama farms in winter pick- 
ed up in a hurry after 1920. Pounds 
of seed sowed each year thereafter 
have been 1921, 35,508; 1922, 149,465; 
1923, 315,765; 1924, 505,905; 1925, 
526,900; 1926, 37,928; 1927, 790,649; 
1928, 1,127,066; 1929, 1,956,889; 1930, 
1,884,717; 1931, 2,809,025; and 1932, 
5,725,661. These seed sowed about 


gia farmers sowed 2,250,000 pounds 
and Mississippi farmers 1,250,079 
pounds in 1932. 

What, you ask, has been the effect 
on crops following these winter leg- 
umes ? 

J. G- Lowery, extension agronomist, 
tabulated reports from county agents 
and found that the average increase 
in corn yields due to a good crop of 
winter legumes was 20 bushels per 
acre; the increase in cotton was 365 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. These 
increases were for the first year only. 
Increases the second and third years 
were substantial. 


A Legume Enthusiast 

To introduce and promote winter 
legumes, county agents have used 
demonstrations conducted by codperat- 
ing farmers. In this way small areas 
have expanded into fields and fields 
have expanded into farms. 

A striking example of this is J. D. 
Webster who lives three miles from 
Auburn and almost in sight of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station. 


Joe Webster, as his neighbors know 
him, bought this farm and moved to 
it eleven years ago, It was gullied, 
washed, run-down, and dilapidated but 
the nature of the soil was similar to 
that on which he was reared in Talla- 
poosa County and he believed that he 
could restore it. Furthermore, it was 
near Auburn where he could send his 
children to grammar school, high 
school, and college—a big inducement 
for a man with six boys. 

In the eleven years he has owned 
and operated this farm he has become 
known as “the best farmer in Lee 
County.” He makes no such claim for 
himself but he attributes much to hairy 
vetch and Austrian peas. He caution- 
ed me, however, that a complete system 
of good terraces is the foundation of 
his improvement. Prior to this he did 
lots of plowing, scooping, and drag- 
ging to fill gullies, some of which were 
deep enough to hide an automobile. 


I was a hot Saturday afternoon— 
the first of July—when he told me of 
his experiences as we sat in a field of 
dark green shoulder-high corn. It was 
planted in May, following Austrian 
peas, and looked like 40 bushels per 
acre. 

“IT planted a little hairy vetch the 
next year after I came here,” he be- 
gan. “Back in those days we thought 
that a big growth was necessary; and 





A REAL LEGUME ENTHUSIAST 


By? P.O. DAVIS 


160,000 Alabama acres in 1932. Geor-° 


in Vetch and Peas 


I let mine grow*too long in the spring, 
The ground got hard and it was al- 
most impossible to plow it under with 
mules. This gave me a lot of trouble 
and I didn’t seed any more vetch for 
two years not until the experiment 
station found that a big growth was 
not needed.” 


Legumes on Every Acre Goal 


With this information Joe Webster 
resumed planting winter legumes. 
That fall he planted only a few acres 
but he increased it until the fall of 
1932 when he sowed 45 of his 55 acres 
in cultivation. This fall he hopes to 
plant it all. 


“And I don’t expect to buy any 
nitrogen fertilizer next spring except 
a little for my garden and truck crops,” 
he added. “I shall buy phosphate and 
potash. Legumes will supply all the 
nitrogen needed by the field crops, plus 
humus for extra measure. 


“We have tried,” he continued, 
“every kind of crop—corn, cotton, gar- 
dens, truck crops (even watermelons) 
—after winter legumes and all have 
done well.” 


In front of his home is a grove of 
young pecan trees, vigorous in appear- 
ance. Hairy vetch and Austrian peas 
were major factors in the growth and 
condition of these trees. 


His corn yield last year after leg- 
umes averaged 35 bushels an acre plus 
a ton of velvet beans in the hull. His 
four-year average cotton yield was a 
bale per acre but the Auburn method 
of fertilizing was a big factor in this. 


Mr. Webster has pastured hogs on 
Austrian peas with excellent results 
during the winter and early spring when 
the ground wasn’t wet. Gains were 
rapid and feed costs low. He has not 
tried cattle. He has, however, a splen- 
did permanent pasture of lespedeza, 
Dallis grass, carpet grass, and other 
plants for his dairy cows. 


Planting Methods 


Mr. Webster has planted hairy vetch 
and Austrian pea seed from late Sep- 
tember till early December with good 
results. It happened, he explained, 
that winters were very mild when 
these late plantings were made. He 
preferssthe first half of October but 
he waits until he gets a good rain. “I 
want enough water in the ground to 
keep it wet several days,” he empha- 
sized. “If the moisture is enough to 
cause germination but not enough for 
the young plants to get started the re- 
sults will be fatal.’” 


He wants a good growth early in 
the spring and, to get it, plants ample 
seed. Standard recommendations are 
20 pounds of hairy vetch seed and 30 
pounds of Austrian winter peas per 
acre; he plants 25 and 40. This gives 
him adequate growth earlier in the 
spring, and enables him to start plow- 
ing under earlier. In this way he re- 
duces the danger of hard ground caus- 
ed by dry weather tater in the spring 
and it also distributes better his spring 
work. 


In contacts with farmers who have 
given either hairy vetch or Austrian 
peas a fair test I haven’t found one 
who isn’t strong for them. Experience 
for them—the same as for Joe Web- 
ster—has been convincing and satis- 
fying. 
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‘Oat Varieties for Alabama 








By H. B. TISDALE 
CCORDING to the results of tests 
made by the Alabama Experiment 

Station and sub-experiment stations, 
there are several varieties of oats suit- 
able to Alabama conditions. The lead- 
ing varieties are: Texas Red Rust 
Proof, Appler, Fulghum, 100 Bushel, 
and Norton. All of these varieties have 
q high degree of red rust resistance, 
except the Norton which is very sus- 
ceptible to this disease. 
In Central and South Alabama, the 
Texas Red Rust Proof is the leading 
yariety in yield of grain. It is one ® 
two weeks later in maturity than the 
Appler, Fulghum, and 100 Bushel va- 
rieties. The difference in yield between 
the early and late maturing varieties 
is often determined by the distribution 
of rainfall in the late spring. It is often 
convenient and profitable to plant part 
of the oat acreage in one of the early 
varieties and part in a late variety. 


In North Alabama the Norton is the 
jeading variety of oats in yield of grain 
according to the results of tests made 
by the sub-experiment stations for the 
past three years. The Norton has a 
higher degree of cold resistance than 
the other leading varieties, but is not 
recommended for Central and South 
Alabama on account of its suscepti- 
bility to the red rust disease. 

The New Victory variety of oats has 
been tested for two years in North and 
Central Alabama. The results for the 
two years show that the yield of this 
yariety is considerably below the yield 
of the other leading varieties. The re- 
sults also show that the Victory oat is 
easily killed by cold when planted in 
the fall, and is very susceptible to the 
rust disease in Central Alabama. 


Oats should be sowed in the fall if 
maximum yields are to be expected. 
According to the results of tests made 
by the Alabama Experiment Station 
at Auburn, the average yield per acre 
over the period 1896 to 1924 was 34.1 
bushels. The average yield per acre of 
spring sowed oats over the same: period 
was 17 bushels. In North Alabama 
they should be sowed from September 
15 to October 15; in Central and 
South Alabama; from October 1 to 
November 1 for best results. 





Forty Bushels Per Acre 


. LITT EDWARDS, widely known 
as the president of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation and as a 
Master Farmer, was among the first 
farmers in Alabama to get the winter 
legume habit. He saw the advantages 
and increased his acreage until most 
of his farm was planted each year. 


One 80-acre field of corn of his this 
year is expected to yield around 40 
bushels to the acre. This corn was 
Planted -after winter legumes were 
plowed under in the spring. 

“That field of corn is a joy to see 
and a delight to the eye,” he said to the 
Writer recently. And it will be a great- 
€f joy at harvest time in the fall; and 
also for feed during the fall, winter, 

spring. 
Mr. Edwards’ home and farm is out 
Selma in Dallas County. 


P. O. DAVIS. 
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John Deere Model D 
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power in proportion. Burns money-saving 
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with a John Deere Orchard tractor disk 
Burns money-saving fuels 





JOHN DEERE TRACTOR OWNERS 


SAVED MONEY 
THROUGH IT ALL 








wer for 3 or 4 bottom plows, for 16- 
foot combine, for 28-inch thresher with all at- 
tachments, and for other implements —_ 
ue 





pecially built for the grower of 
cotton, corn, beets, beans, and other row crops. 
4-row cultivators and 
1 line of cottom-growing machinery. Eq 





John Deere Guiend Sines 


This tractor does all farm jobs equally well 
including planting and cultivating three rows at 
furnished with power-driven 

and power-lifted sweep rake. Power lift 
Sm ng and lowers equipment. Burns money-saving 





The Orchard and Field Tractor 


Built low-to-ground. Orchard type rear fend=- 
ers. Gets up close to trees and under limbs 
without damage to trees. Tractor shown above 





There never was a time when John Deere Tractor 
Owners could not show a substantial saving. Even when 
prices of farm produce were at their low, John Deere 
owners had a decided advantage. 


They have a tremendous money-saving advantage in 
low operating costs. Their _— costs are cut almost in 
half. ‘They successfully burn distillate, light grades of fuel 
oil, the better grades of furnace oil, stove tops—fuels that 
cost about half as much as gasoline and have more power 
per gallon. 


One to two dollars saving in fuel costs, every day their 
tractors are used, is the rule rather than the exception. 
Before their tractors require replacement they have saved 
enough to buy a new John Deere Tractor. 


Their expense for servicing is practically nothing. The 
extreme simplicity and accessibility of their two cylinder 
tractors make it easy for the owners to keep their John 
Deere Tractors in good running order. 


Repair costs are extremely low among John Deere 
owners. The sturdiness built into this simple tractor 
holds repair and upkeep costs away down. 


These money-saving features, plus a longer period of 
usefulness, have made the John Deere the economical 
tractor. And it’s merely good business to insist upon 
the greatest possible economy in the tractor you buy. 


Before selecting any tractor, do this—go and see your 
John Deere dealer and look over his sample John Deere 
Tractor. He will give you much valuable information, 
which you should have before buying. 


Go one step farther—arrange with your dealer for a 
demonstration on your own farm if you choose—insist on 
operating a John Deere yourself—otherwise you can’t 
appreciate the smooth operation, the responsiveness of 
its great power—power that will do your jobs at less 
cost than you ever thought possible. 


You'll need a John Deere now to do your fall 
work—it starts paying for itself on the first job you 
give it. 


Get This Free Booklet ‘‘Cutting 
Tractor Fuel Costs in Half” 


This booklet was written by farmers who know from 
experience the great saving John Deere Tractors make— 
canepecting information—a real lead to greater profits 

or you. 

It’s free—merely write John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask 
for Booklet AW-535 


JOHN= DEER 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 












Free. Genuine Marble or Granite. ‘‘ 
sale’’ Catalog Free. U. 8. MARB 
GRANITE CO., Dept. R, ONECO, 








$65 STONES, $17, Freight Paid. Lettering 
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Somers, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 


DAISY 


apest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
andkillsall flies. Neat,clean,con- 
venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
metal. Can't spill ortip over. Can't 
soil, or injure anything. Guaran- 


FLY KILLER 








TREADs TI 
RETREA rd Ey ¢ 


SPREAD-A-TREAD patches a 
do it. No 
flexible, long wearing. 


retreading or vulcanizing. Saves 
ing new tires. Helps prevent 


Get special agents offer 








ae BUT you can mak 
PLASTIC RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 4-360, E. Sourt St., 





AGENTS ‘6 ‘6 an Hour 











worn 


tools needed. Spreads on 

with a knife. Dries overnight. Tough, 
2,000 addi- 

tional miles guaranteed. Ends costly 


buy- 
blow 


outs. Demonstration sample sent Free. 
ing how 

© up to $6.00 an hour. 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 








“ Of Making Many Books There Is No End” 


HE Preacher was right when he made that observation centuries ago, yet 

even of the many books it isn’t always easy to acquire for our very own 
all we’d like to have. So we are glad to be able to offer to our readers the 
“Jacket Library”—complete, unabridged editions of a few worth while books. 
Twelve volumes are now available, as follows :— 


O Alice in Wonderland Green Mansions 
—Lewis’ Carroll —W. H. Hudson 
O Adventures of Tom Sawyer Under the Greenwood Tree 
—Mark Twain —Thomas Hardy 
oT Toten’ OO The Way of All Flesh 
umeintiness —R. L. Stevenson —Samuel Butler 
1) The Golden Treasury of Song and © The Merchant of bao a 
Verse—Palgrave P 
OO Tales of Sherlock Holmes (J The New Testament 
—Conan Doyle : i 
(0 Emerson’s Essays O Pere Goriot ee 


~—R. W. Emerson 
These books, nicely printed and durably bound, cost only 20 cents per copy 
postpaid or $2 for the set of 12. Send your order to 


Young People’s Department 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“THE SOUTHERN HOME 


LOIS R DOWDLEI, EDITOR 








THE LURE OF OLD FURNITURE FASCINATES THOUSANDS 


At last here is a discussion we have long 
wished for, and one that will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of thousands of 
Southern women. The Old South possessed 
much ‘of the beautiful furniture in America, 
and the work of discovering and saving it 
for ourselves and generations that are to 
come—this is at once a duty and a delight. 


OW many readers of The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, we wonder, are antique 
hunters? How many thousands of others, 

if’ not hunters of antiques, are at least lovers 
of rare old furniture—furniture which has ac- 
quired a sort of sacredness in its handing down 
‘from generation to generation ? 

Mrs. A. T. Humphries, of Brazoria County, 
Texas, is one of our friends who shares this 
feeling. “To the born collector,” she says, “there 
is an aura of romance about old furniture. It 
suggests not only patience and skilful crafts- 
manship, but ancient memories and the touch of 
a vanished hand. What tales our old Southern 
chairs, beds, tables, and spinning wheels might 
tell of beauteous hoopskirted ladies and punc- 
tilious gentlemen and slave-owning planters! 


“The cabinet maker of ‘Ye olden time’ loved 
the pieces that he made,” Mrs. Humphries went 
on to say in an interesting interview for our 
readers. “He knelt before them in reverence, 
fashioning for beauty and permanence. Much 
modern furniture is turned out as speedily as 
possible. Often the wood is improperly cured 
and veneer glued on carelessly. For example, a hurri- 
cane damaged my roof and soaked the rooms below. All 
the old furniture, made of solid wood, was uninjured, 
but the modern pieces changed into caricatures, with 
warped frames and veneer turned to scallops and ruffles. 

“Another advantage of distinctive old furniture is 
that, with the passing years, its value steadily increases. 
If you doubt its value, inquire of prices at the nearest 
antique shop. 


Achieving Beauty Out of a Wreck 


ef LD pieces with remarkable possibilities may be 

found in most unpromising places. The sight of a 
dilapidated barn, attic, or Negro cabin always sets me 
on fire to rummage. All antique hunters are notorious 
nuisances, for under the spell of a possible find, the most 
polite people become inconsiderate snoopers. I have 
climbed miles of attic stairs and barked my shins on 
acres of old trunks. Cobwebs and scampering mice lose 
all terrors if an old chair lies under the eaves.” 

Mrs. Humphries then gave us a typical adventure 
in hunting and repairing old furniture. “A few years 
ago,” she said, “I saw a carved, beautifully shaped 
walnut chair in the yard of a tumble-down shan- 
ty, where for weeks it 
had stood in the sun and 
rain. The upholstery was 
in tatters; the springs 
were gone, and part of 
the frame was broken, 
old varnish covered it 
with lumps and blisters. 
But still it breathed of 
dignity—its head was 
bloody but unbowed. 1 
asked the tousled man of 
the house if he would 
accept 50 cents in ex- 
change for the wreck. 
He eagerly snatched at 
the coin and hustled the 
chair into my car—ap- 
parently fearful lest the 
insane woman might 


change her mind! Walnut tea table with scal- 


loped edge, found in the back 
(Et deaths thn chaie th of a second-hand store. 

an old German cabinet 
maker and for $1 he put it into perfect repair. Next I 
went to work with sandpaper and polished the walnut 
frame to the smoothness of satin. The wood was 
delicately grained and so old it was almost as hard as 




































A group of refinished furniture that would gladden 
the heart of any antique lover. 


flint. All the old tacks were removed and new 
upholstery bands stretched across the bottom of 
the seat and the open space in the back. To the 
bands in the seat I sewed five springs from the 
cushion of an oid car. The springs were fastened 
down tight by sacking, which was tacked closely 
to the frame. On this foundation excelsior was 
packed, a little at a time, until the seat was the 
proper thickness, then it was covered with soft 
white grain sacking. 

“Across the opening in the back of the chair, sacking 
was stretched tight and tacked closely. Over this, ex- 
celsior was packed and, when properly shaped, covered 
with the white sacking. The chair was then ready for 
the top cover—tapestry with a quaint old-fashioned 
design which harmonized with the style of the chair. 
The tacks were covered with finishing braid; the wood- 
work was waxed and rubbed until it gieamed—and the 
finished product was a rare and graceful piece of 
furniture.” ; 


Hints on Repairing 


ITH a few variations, Mrs. Humphries says, the 
method used in converting this wreck into a thing 
of beauty can be used on any type of chair. “It is 
possible to transform a common kitchen chair into 
a boudoir seat of distinctive charm. But the fol- 
lowing rule must always be followed in building 
upholstery—fasten each step securely before going 
to the next. Sew, tack, and tie, but do not allow any 
section to be wobbly. To give a smooth appearance, 
it is advisable to cover excelsior packing with a thick 


Drop leaf Colonial table 
of solid walnut salvaged 
from a barn. ie orna- 
ments were found in a 
second-hand store 














layer of cotton or wool. All my old chairs wer 
upholstergd several years ago but they hay 
neither flattened nor sagged. 
“For your repair work select a workmar 
who knows wood and understands how to fit j 
{ together properly. Do not varnish old furniture 
; Wax it generously and rub until it rewards yoy 
with a mellow, satiny glow.” 
But in a few minutes Mrs. Humphries was 
telling us of other ways of locating fine olf 
furniture. 


Adventures in Antique Hunting 
“TNOR many years I had _ longed for 3 
genuinely old four-poster bed,” she said, 
“One day some friends and I were exploring j 
plantation house tenanted by Negroes. I asked 
the woman in charge if any old furniture was. 
hidden away. She replied, ‘Dere ain’t nothin’ 
but one of dem ol’ poster beds under de barn, 
You can have it if yo’ wants to take it away! 
We rushed to the barn and pulled out the frag. 
ments of an old bed, 
stacked like lumber 
= and covered with the 


dust and mold of 
many generations. 
As the. tall posts 


were intact, it show- 
ed possibilities, so we 
tied the pieces to the 
car and set out for 
home. After having 
the bed repaired, | 
spent many hours 
with sandpaper and 
steel wool. At last, 
stately and gleaming, 
it was established in 
my bedroom. 

“A few years 
ago, while prowling 
through the attic of 
my grandmother's old 
home, I found several parlor chairs which antedated 
the War Between the States. While I was admiring 
their gracious curves, an aunt gave them to me. They 
were the most dismal looking wrecks one could im 
agine—upholstery in tatters, frames broken, and springs 
dangling—but I wrapped them tenderly in newspapers, 
tied them on the car, and took them home. After each 
frame was repaired and strengthened, I sandpapered, 
polished, unholstered, and covered them with green 
damask. My friends have since made many admiring 
comments on the graceful old chairs. 
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A Colonial flax 
wheel from a Vir- 
ginia attic. 










“Once I discovered in a friend’s garage a handsome 
old mahogany secretaire filled with carpenters’ tools, 
paint brushes, and rusty nails! It was bought and re 
paired for the total cost of $16. Shortly afterward I saw 
one of the same type, though not as handsome, valued by 
an antique dealer at. $150. 

“Three valuable finds were made in the junk room of 
a second-hand store. One was a slat-back walnut chaif, 
beautifully carved and eloquent of crinoline and cameos 
Another was a charming little walnut tea table which 


.some deluded soul had covered with several coats of 


white paint. The third 


table, also covered. with’ - 
thick white paint. “The” 
covering was carefi : 
removed and the resilt 
was a shining and beate 
tiful ornament. 

“My mistakes havé 
been many but it has) 
been great fun to restome 
beauty to long neglected’ 
articles,” Mrs. Hum) 
phries concluded. : 


Carved walnut chair Te 
cued from a tumble-dows 
shack and re-up 

with tapestry. 
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i Late Summer Canning 
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HIS is the season of the year when 

pimientos are canned, sauerkraut 
made, and the last vegetables saved for 
winter use. We are giving here a few 
recipes that are greatly in demand at 
this season. 


Canned Pimientos 


Select sound, uniform pimientos of 
medium size. To peel, place the pep- 
pers ina hot oven from 6 to 10 minutes 
(until skin blisters and cracks), being 
careful not to allow them to burn. 
Then remove the skin with a slender 
paring knife and remove the inside par- 
titions. Flatten the peppers and pack 
in horizontal layers. No liquid is used 
in canning pimientos. The processing 
brings out of the pimientos a thick 
liquor which almost covers them in the 
can or jar. Process No. 1 cans for 25 
minutes; 4-ounce jars, 15 minutes, and 
pints for 35 minutes in water bath at 
boiling temperature. 


How to Make Sauerkraut 


For making sauerkraut in the home, 
4. or 6-gallon stone jars are consid- 
ered the best containers, unless large 
quantities are desired, in which case 
kegs or barrels may be used. 

Select only mature, sound heads of 


T cabbage. After removing all decayed 


or dirty leaves, quarter the heads and 
slice off the core portion. For shred- 
ding, one of the hand shredding ma- 
‘chines is best, although an ordinary 
slaw cutter or a large knife will do. 

In making sauerkraut, the fermenta- 
tion is carried out in a brine made from 
the juice of the cabbage which is drawn 
out by the salt. One pound of salt for 
every 40 pounds of cabbage makes the 
proper strength of brine to produce the 
best results. The salt may be dis- 
tributed as the cabbage is packed in 
the jar or it may be mixed with the 
shredded cabbage before being packed. 

Pack the cabbage firmly, but not too 
tightly, in the jar or keg. When full, 
cover with a clean cloth and a board 
or plate. On the cover place a weight 
heavy enough to cause the brine to 
come up to the cover. 

If the jar is kept at a temperature 
of about 86 degrees F., fermentation 
will start promptly. A scum soon forms 
on the surface of the brine. As this 
scum tends to destroy the acidity and 
may affect the cabbage, it should be 
skimmed off from time to time. 

If kept at 86 degrees F., the fermen- 
tation should be completed within 10 
days. After. fermentation is complete, 
set the sauerkraut in a cool place. If 
the cabbage is fermented quite late in 
the fall, or if it can be stored in a very 
cool place, it may keep all right. If 
there is any doubt as to whether it will 
keep you should resort to one of the 
following measures to prevent spoil- 
age :-— 

1. Pour a thick layer of paraffin 
over-the surface, or as much of it as 
is exposed around the cover. Properly 
applied to a clean surface, this effectu- 
ally covers and seals the jar and pro- 
tects the contents from contamination. 

2. After the fermentation is com- 
plete, pack the sauerkraut in glass jars. 
Bring to simmering temperature (180 
degrees F.) and hold there for 20 min- 
utes. Seal immediately and store in a 
cool, dark place. 


Chili Sauce 


12 large tomatoes 
7 rge onions 
-4 green peppers 
2 tablespoons "unit 
Peel the tomatoes and onions and 
chop them fine. Chop the peppers very 
Stir all together, and add salt, 
Sugar, cinnamon, and vinegar. Boil for 


1 tablespoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2% cups vinegar 
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ost NEED HIGH-POWER FUEL ECONoy 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559 





Gouip your kitchen for FUEL ECONOMY.. 
HIGH-POWER values are the greatest in years 


UNDREDS of thrifty homemakers 

have discovered the low operating 

cost of High-Power Perfection oil burn- 

ing stoves. They know that true economy 

is in buying a quality stove, built to last 
and to give kitchen satisfaction. 


Save on fuel costs with High- 
Power Perfection 


High-Power Perfection is the clean, 
convenient stove that uses low-priced 
kerosene and burns it economically. 


Go to your dealer and price the new 
Perfections. You’ll find the right size 


for your kitchen, with every burner a 
High-Power; at a price you can afford. 
Every model has convenient broom- 
high space beneath. There are ranges 
with built-in ovens, also stoves for use 
with separate Perfection “live heat” 


ovens. Send today for our free booklet, 


free booklet. 


illustrated in color. 


Superfex Oil Burning 
Refrigerators 


Chill foods economically and 
make ice cubes. A few cents’ 
worth of kerosene makes the 
cold. No electricity or other 
connections required. Write for 
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PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7681-E Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


17 





Piano, Organ, Violin 


F RE Scholarships! 


A limited number of children or adults 
in each county may now enroll free in the 
American College of Music and learn to play 
the Piano, Organ or Violin by studying at home. 
We welcome beginners. Scholarships include 
individual attention, correcting and grading of 
recitations and examinations, special training 
for playing over the radio, etc. There’s no 
charge for anything but the supplies you use. 
This remarkable offer is made tointroduce our 
quick, easy method of teaching in each com- 
munity. Write today and begin at once to ac- 
quire a real musical education. American Col- 
lege of Music, 1316 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















RELIABLE 


Advertisers using our columns are re- 
liable. You may order from them with 
the full satisfaction of knowing that 











A New Cotton Mattress for $2.00 


AST fall thoysands of farm 


women all over the South made 
cotton mattresses at home following 
the instructions which were given in a 
story published in our October Home 
Department. These same instructions 
are available this year in bulletin form 
and will be sent to any farm woman 


who sends a stamp for mailing. 

With cotton raised at home, all that 
one must buy for the mattress is ten 
yards of ticking. In some places this 
may still be bought at 20 cents a yard. 

If you intend to make a mattress 
yourself fill out the coupon below and 
mail to the address given. 


COTTON MATTRESS BULLETIN 


Editorial Department, 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Enclosed find three (3) cents in stamps for which please send me* your bulletin “How 


to Make a Cotton Mattress at Home. 


PPUUPUUCTUETOPOOOPOEr eee eee 


one hour, stirring well, and seal in you are dealing with reliable firms. We a ind cn ck dcctacabnsdneesabesdesectsosees 
_| “ean, hot jars. This sauce gives a NPR IRS PN NOU Ti eae 
Adlicious zest to any sort of cold meat. protection. eee ae ote 4 I oo ga a pouG ame peeea ee Bint, pcos cnksas soacava RB: PF. D. Noscisse 
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Look, 
MOTHERS! 


NEW POST TOASTIES CUT-OUTS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN 












! OH, BOY, serrty: 
LOOK AT MY 
INDIAN 













GEE! HES HUNTING 
MY BUFFALO 

WITH HIS BOW 
AND ARROW! 











































» » « CUT-OUTS LIKE THESE 
NOW ON EVERY PACKAGE 







HAT fun the youngsters have 

with these wonderful Post 
Toasties Cut-Outs .. . And how they 
love these delicious golden flakes, 
made from tender hearts of corn. 
Flakes that stay so crisp in milk or 
cream. And served with fruit or ber- 
ries—Um-m-m! 

And ONLY Post Toasties gives 
Cut-Outs like these for the children 
—FREE! 

There are Indians and Buffalos on 
one package, a Pony Express, Cow- 
boys, Covered Wagons, and a Lone ( 
Ranger on others. 

So ask for Post Toasties in the new 
Cut-Out packages. The whole family 
will love this delightful cereal. And 
what fun the Cut-Outs are for the chil- 

| dren. A product of General Foods. 

Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago (through Octo- 
ber), and see the Post Toasties display. 











































*on the part of the housewife. 





A SIMPLE PICNIC SUPPER 


Half cantaloupe 
Raw vegetable salad Bread and butter 
and cheese ball sandwiches 
Peanut butter sandwiches Iced tea 
Mayonnaise Prune pie 


URING these hot days it is a 
relief always to have a meal that 
requires the minimum of preparation 
And if 
such a meal is served picnic fashion 
on the lawn in the back yard the whole 
family gets more enjoyment from it. 
With a jar of homemade mayonnaise 
in the refrigerator sandwiches can be 
prepared in no time. And even the 
mayonnaise itself can be made in two 
minutes if one uses the new mayonnaise 
mixer recently put out by one of the 
manufacturers of salad oil. This little 
device is really just a tall glass churn 
with a dasher which operates with one 
hand. The egg, lemon juice, salt, and 
other seasonings are put into the may- 
onnaise maker and the top is screwed 
on, In the top is a depression with a 
hole through which the dasher passes. 
The salad oil is then poured into this 
depression while the dasher is operated. 
The oil is poured as fast as it can run 
through the opening into the churn, the 
whole operation being completed in less 
than 2 minutes instead of the 20 or 30 
minutes formerly required. 


A small quantity of mayonnaise add- 
ed to peanut butter makes it smooth 
and easy to spread. Crisp crackers may 
be used for these sandwiches and oth- 
ers may be made of butter that has 
been creamed and spread on thin slices 
of whole wheat or Boston brown bread. 

A salad made of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, finely shredded carrots or cab- 
bage, or both, and green peppers or 
lettuce with just a suggestion of onion 
juice will make a satisfactory meal. 
One may use mayonnaise or French 
dressing. 

A satisfying addition to this salad 
plate is a cheese ball made of cottage 
cheese or Philadelphia cream cheese. 
Simply rub the cheese smooth with a 
little sweet cream or mayonnaise, add 
a few nuts, and perhaps some salt. 


Ves, [1’s SANFORIZED!” 


During the last few seasons, anew word has been working its way into 
the American shopping vocabulary. 
come familiar with that word—have learned to look for a tag bearing 
the name. Men, too, are asking for it. 


HERE is a question which buyers 

of cloth and clothing are asking 
more and more—“Hold on a minute, 
please. Before I buy I want to ask a 
question. Js it sanforized?” 


If the clerk can answer, “Yes, it’s 
sanforized,” she is offering her cus- 
tomer what amounts to a guarantee of 
permanent fit for the lifetime of the 
garment in question. What she really 
has said is :— 


Sanforizing a Scientific Process 

“Yes, the fabric of this garment has 
been pre-shrunk by a method so scien- 
tifically exact, so perfectly controlled ; 
that the fit of the garment, as you buy it 
today, is insured for as long as the 
fabric itself holds together—which 
will probably be a good long time, be- 
cause sanforizing actually improves 
the wearing quality of cottons and lin- 
ens. You may tub it every time you 
wear it. You may subject it to the 
most severe laundry test you know how 
to apply. You may soak it and rinse 
it and scrub it; it will come through 
with every smooth line of its original 
fit. preserved—after the first washing 
and after the fiftieth, There is no 


Shape into balls about 1% inches ip 
diameter. A dash of paprika on one 
side of the ball adds color and flavor, 
PRUNE PIE 
For a pie that requires no baking, 
one can be absolutely satisfied with 
prune cream pie. For the pastry crush 
16 Graham crackers fine and mix with 
Y% cup powdered sugar and % cup soft 
butter. Pat the mixture firmly with 
the palm of the hand over the bottom 
and sides of a 9- or 10-inch pie plate, 
Place in the refrigerator and allow to 
chill thoroughly. 
PIE FILLING 
1 tablespoon gelatin % grated lemon rind 
Y% cup cold water Y% teaspoon salt 
“4% cup prune pulp 1 cup cream 
“% cup prune juice (whipped) 


1 tablespoon lemon 2 tablespoons sugar 
juice 















Soak the gelatin in the cold water 
for five minutes. Cook the remaining 
ingredients, with the exception of the 
cream for two minutes. Add the soften- 
ed gelatin to the hot prune mixture and 
allow to cool in a pan of ice water, 
When the mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in the stiffly beaten cream. Fill 
chilled pie shell and place in the re- 
frigerator for two to four hours, 





Helps in Sorghum Making 


“C1\ORGHUM,” the editor of* 
our Home Department, “is one of 
the foods that has been most helpful 
in keeping our Southern people strong 
and well. It is very rich in iron.” 


says 


We are very happy to announce, 
therefore, that there are available to 
any of our readers who wish them two 
circulars just off the press on sorghum 
syrup making. One of them is titled, 
“How to Make the Best Quality Sor- 
ghum Syrup.” The other is “How to 
Prevent Jellying and Slow Boiling, 
and How to Prevent Sugaring.” 

The two circulars may be obtained 
free from Mr. H. S. Paine, address- 
ing him at the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U. S. D. A., Washington, 
De. 





Women in particular have be- 


This article tells what it is. 


tightening of the neckband; no short- 
ening of sleeve length; no tightening 


of the girth so that the front gapes and ' 
buttons pull off. And what a boon 
these advantages are in work shirts, z 


overalls, coveralls, and pants—no bulky, 
oversized garments needed at the start 
to counteract the effect of gradual 
shrinkage. 

“And for women’s and _ children’s 
dresses, you won't have to let down the 
hem. You won't have to let out the 
seams, or set the belt into the waistline 
to make it reach. If it fits now, it'll fit 
as long as you wear it. That's a 
promise, and you can depend on it.” 


Guesswork Eliminated 4 y 

The difference between ordinary 
pre-shrinking and sanforizing is 4 
matter of steam versus water; scien- 
tific control versus guesswork. In the 
sanforizing process, a square yard of 
the fabric is subjected to a series of 
severe launderings. It is then measuf+ 
ed and the complete shrinkage is t€ 
corded to a fraction of an inch.. The 
sanforizing machine is set to shrink 
the fabric to the exact extent shos 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Serve Karo as a sauce or 

sweetener for desserts. 

It imparts a rare, deli- 
cious flavor 


Karo Syrup is a 





2 tablespoons of Karo in 

aglass of milk improves 

its favor and doubles its 
energy value 
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Cock”? 


A Message to People 
WHO WORK HARD 


HE GAME COCK is alert, courageous and 
aggressive. That’s why the expression, 
“Fighting Cock” so aptly describes the confident, 
ambitious, up-and-coming individual 
If we trace the source of unusual energy and 
alertness, it is invariably revealed that the FooD 
we eat and drink contributes most to the physical 


reactions of the body. Many 
kinds of food are needed to 


supply the demands of activity ... but immediate 
among these necessities are what medical 
science has recently discovered to be QUICK- 
ACTING CAR-BO-HY-DRATES. 

“quick-acting” carbohydrate. 
In Karo Syrup is a high percentage of Dextrose, 
which is the normal sugar of the blood, tissues 
and cells of the human system. Immediately Karo 
reaches the stomach, its remarkable energizing 


elements are utilized in the 
quick revival of poor circula- 


When it comes to waffles, 
biscuits, pancakes, etc., 
Karo is the American 
“Friend of the Family’’ 


tion, of fatigued nerves, of flagging muscles. As 
a result, Karo has been used for many years 
with great success for infant feeding, for grow- 
ing children, for men and women who work 
hard...and even for invalids and elderly people 


who fatigue easily. 


Every grocery store in America sells Karo 
Syrup. For more than twenty-five years, Karo 
has been known and served in homes every- 


where. It is delicious in fla- 
vor, remarkable in its quick- 


acting nutritive qualities and very economical in 
price. On this page are several of the many, 
many ways, Karo Syrup can...and should... be 
served as a daily ration. 



























If you’ve never tried 
Karo on fresh fruit, 
you've missed a treat. 
Try it in fruit salads, too 


Fre e e “The Miracle of the Match” is an in- 

© teresting book which tells you in simple 
language why quick-acting Karo Syrup provides vital 
energy...also dozens of new recipes for serving Karo 
in many delicious ways. Write to: CORN PRODUCTS RE- 
FINING Co., Dept.PF9,P.O. Box 171, Trinity Sta., N.Y. 
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BEAUTY HABITS FOR SCHOOLGIRLS 


EPTEMBER school bells are call- 

ing the children back to school, and 
soon the easy-going habits of summer- 
time will be slipping away, and the 
school routine will be established. 


Many little girls will be starting out 
to school for the first time and mothers 
will be seeing them against the back- 
ground of other children, comparing 
them in many ways, realizing that life 
is a great competition in which the 
brains and manners and personality and 
character of a child are going to serve 
her well—or not so well! 

Mothers can do so much toward 
helping daughters to have the graces 
and charms that mean so much in a 
woman's life. Most little girls have 
nice hair and complexion and teeth 
with clear eyes and supple, graceful 
bodies. There is no reason why they 
should not keep these until they are 
grown. And surely for a girl, training 
in keeping the God-given beauty is as 
important as training in arithmetic or 
Latin! 


Seven Roads to Personal Beauty 


1. Take the matter of teeth, for 
instance—a matter of health as well as 
of beauty! It is easy for a very little 
child to form the habit of brushing 
her teeth regularly and rinsing her 
mouth if she is given a nice tooth- 
brush, a pleasant tasting tooth paste, 
and mouth wash. Begin when she is 
very young to take her to the dentist 
twice a year, and if her teeth need 
straightening, have it done instead of 
condemning her to a lifetime of teasing 
because of protruding teeth that spoil 
the shape of her mouth. 

2. Posture, too, is most important in 
a growing child. A little explanation 
as to the correct way to stand, sit, and 
walk, and an occasional. pleasant re- 
minder will develop in a child a pride 
in her carriage that will be a great 
asset to her all her life. Dancing and 
games which emphasize grace and 
litheness of motion should be encour- 
aged both at home and at school. For 
instance, balancing a book or basket 
on top of the head is lots of fun if done 
in competition with others, and it is 
fine for developing correct carriage. 

3. The necessity of washing her face 
before she goes to bed should also be 
taught to every girl. Her baby-soft, 
delicate skin stands this neglect some- 
times for years, and then just when 
she wants it to be smooth and lovely 
“like other girls” it develops black- 
heads and pimples! The habit of face 
washing at night is a very easy one to 
cultivate while your child is young, 
and it happily becomes a hard one to 
break when she is older, so that you 
are furnishing her with a safeguard 
against muddy skin when you train 
her to this habit. Show her how to 
wash without stretching and pulling 
the skin; how to rinse thoroughly so 
that no soap is left on to roughen and 
irritate her skin; how to apply a bit of 
skin lotion or cold cream if her face is 
chapped or sunburned. 

4. Then the care of the hands. Show 
your daughter what fun it is to keep 
the little half-moons at the base of her 
nails showing and how easy it is to do 


this if she will push back the cuticle 
each time she washes her hands. And 
don’t, ch, don’t, let her bite her nails 
even if you must put bitter aloes on 
them every day. Usually, a girl’s pride 
can be appealed to if you will give her 
a cunning little manicure set and show 
her how to “do her nails” like the big 
girls do. A visit to a manicurist as a 
special treat sometimes when you are 
in town will do wonders in cultivating 
pride in her hands, and will start her 
off in correct care of her hands. Give 
her her own bottle of hand lotion, too, 
to keep her hands looking soft and 
smooth, and teach her to form the habit 
of wearing rubber gloves or cotton 
ones when she is doing household tasks. 
5. Habit has a lot to do with the 
beauty of a girl’s hair. Especially the 
brushing habit! Tell your little girl 
how carefully the old ‘mammies” of 
the South brushed and brushed “young 
miss’s” hair until it shone, and teach 
her how to brush her own hair upward 
and outward along the whole length of 
the strand—100 times night and morn- 
ing. She’ll love doing this if you'll do 
your own at the same time—and then 
see whose hair shines more brightly! 


6. The daily bath habit is one that 
no baby should be allowed to outgrow. 
What mother would think of not bath- 
ing her baby every day? Yet many 
gradually let the girl who is a bit older 
slip into the habit of taking a bath less 
frequently than every day. A daily 
bath is the surest foundation of a lovely 
skin for any girl, and of that greatest 
of all feminine charms, daintiness, 
which no modern girl can possibly af- 
ford to be without. Show your very 
little girl how to take both sponge and 
tub baths quickly and efficiently, and 
explain how necessary the daily bath 
is for health and beauty’s sake. 

7. Neatness in dressing and caring 
for her clothes can be taught to your 
daughter from the beginning, and my, 
how rich are the rewards when she « 
18 or 20! For even if she is not beauti- 
ful but is dainty and neat, she will have 
then a charm of her own. 


Good Appearance and Poise 


One could go on almost indefinitely 
with this catalog of “things to be 
taught” to a schoolgirl who is growing 
into beauty. But the main idea is for 
mothers to realize that they themselves 
can do much toward building for their 
daughters the foundations of beauty 
and grace and charm, and their accom- 
panying self-confidence and _ poise, 


which bring so much happiness into the , 


life of any woman. 

This does not mean for a moment 
turning a girl into a vain, conceited, 
self-conscious little “priss’” who is al- 
ways thinking about how she looks. 
It means quite the opposite of that! 
It means making these beauty habits 
so much a part of her everyday life that 
she can entirely forget about the end 
towards which they are the means. 

So make a resolution this day, all 
mothers of daughters, to establish 
beauty habits along with study habits 
—remembering that cultivation of 
body, mind, and spirit must go h 
in hand in all true education. 
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to deal hereafter, 


that they ought to 


Prices are going up and yet the Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is reducing 
the price of thedress patterns we are offering our subscribers. We feel 
sure that all our women readers will be glad to hear and to know some- 
thing about the kind of patterns we begin offering this month. Attrac- 
tive new designs for fall are to be found on another page of this issue. 


HEN I was in New York a few tory. 

weeks ago I spent a morning in 
the pattern factory with which we are 
studying their 
methods and finding out how patterns 
are made. I think I never had a more in- 
teresting day nor one morc helpful. 
After that experience I feel that I can 
offer the new patterns to our readers 
with the assurance that they are all 


OuR NEW PATTERN SERVICE 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


It is laid out on 200 sheets of 
tissue paper and cut. by hand. These 
tissue paper patterns are again checked 
with the master pattern to be sure they 
are accurate. After being folded and 
placed in their proper envelopes, these 
patterns are ready to go out to our 
readers. 
When You Receive Patterns 
Now for a few suggestions which 
all our friends 





be—the newest 
styles, accurate in 
size, dependable, 
and easy to use. 


To begin with, 
the pattern com- 
pany has a large 
number of de- 
signers or 
“scouts” who are 
continually on the 
lookout for any- 
thing new. These 
designers not only 
study the smart 
shops. on Fifth 
Avenue, but they 
go to the theaters, 
they study maga- 
zines and news- 
papers, and they 
work out designs 
of their own, 
combining sug- 
gestions which 
are furnished 
from all avail- 
able sources. Such designs are then 
sketched and other designers pick 
only the best from all the sketches 
submitted. 











Each design is gone over carefully 
for style, simplicity, and general de- 
sirability. The type of materials for 
which it is suitable is noted. The sketch 
then goes to the fitting room where a 
careful model is made of muslin. Then 
the design is tried on live models. 


An Easy Way Worked Out 


if it passes the muster of the critics, 
the muslin garment goes to the grad- 
ing department where a description is 
written of an easy way to assemble 
and finish the garment. It is carefully 
cut apart and notches and perforations 
are cut in the muslin model. 


Then a copy of the pattern is made 
on heavy model paper and all the 
other sizes in which it is to be cut are 
graded by the standards set by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 


This master pattern is carefully laid 
out on a measuring table marked in 
the widths of material previously se- 
lected and a “guide chart” worked out. 
This guide chart is later printed on the 
back of the envelope in which each 
pattern is enclosed and shows just how 
_this particular pattern may be cut to 
advantage. Then each piece of the 
Pattern is numbered and a “How to 
Make” picture guide is worked out 
with simple, complete instructions for 
cutting and making. 

The pattern is then ready for the fac- 


a 





Fittiug the muslin model. 


who order pat- 
terns from _ us 
would do well to 
keep in mind. 


When the home 
dressmaker is 
ready to use a 
pattern, she 
should read care- 
fully all the direc- 
tions on the out- 
side of the pat- 
tern envelope, and 
then with the 
scissors or a sharp 
knife open the top 
and bottom of the 
envelope. Here 
she will find a 
small drawing of 
the, finished gar- 
ment and a com- 
plete “Easy to 
Make” instruction 
chart. 

Taking the pat- 
tern apart, she 
should next spread the cloth from 
which the garment is to be cut out on a 
long table, and then lay the pattern 
on the cloth after the manner shown 
in the cutting chart on the back of the 
envelope. In this way she will not only 
use her material to best advantage but 
she will immediately be able to check 
the pattern over to be sure that each 
piece is there. 

One should remember that half the 
work of making a garment is in select- 
ing the right size pattern and in cutting 
and pressing carefully. The pattern 
pieces should lie on the grain of the 
material exactly as shown in the chart. 
For this reason one should buy exactly 
the quantity of material called for as 
this has been carefully checked by ex- 
perts. 





In ordering patterns one should 
never rely on memory or guess as to 
size. Measurements should be taken 
carefully so as to secure a pattern of 
the right size. Once you have such a 
pattern, little fitting is required and 
the instructions for making are so 
simple that one with little experience 
can use them with great satisfaction. 


As editor of the Home Department 
of The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist I 
am delighted to offer this new pattern 
service to our readers. I am satisfied 
that the patterns are accurate, that 
the instructions are simple and easy to 
follow, and that the styles are as good 
as can be purchased.. We are also de- 
lighted to make a reduction in the price 
of the patterns as an increased service 
to our readers. 











Address orders for patterns shown in this or other issues, giving size and 
number, to Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, 
la. Price 10 cents each, coin preferred. For other designs send 10 cents for 

our large Fashion Magazine, containing designs for women, misses, and children. 
















































ES, times have been tough. Many a 
woman has had to “‘scrimp” in the 
last few years—even on baking powder. 
But things are perking up! And manya 
woman is saying—‘‘ Goodbye to ordinary 
baking powders. I’m going back to Calumet 
—my first choice baking powder.” 


Back to Better Baking! 


Say it yourself—say Calumet to your 
grocer—and treat yourself to some cakes 
you can be proud of—biscuits that fairly 
sing—‘‘ Happy days are here again.’’ 

This modern baking powder is bound to 
bring you finer baking — lighter, more 
velvety cakes—tenderer quick breads— 
for it acts twice. Calumet’s first action 
begins in the mixing bowl. But the second 
action waits until the batter or dough 
reaches the oven. Then—steadily, evenly, 
it carries on the leavening. From start to 
finish, Calumet’s two actions protect your 
baking perfectly. 


A Little Goes a Long Way! 


This wonderful double-action is so effi- 
cient that a little does a finer job than a 
lot of an ordinary baking powder. Only 
one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour 

—that’s Calumet’s thrifty pro- 

portion in most recipes. Give 
us your baking a “New Deal” —get 
weooourar Calumet at your grocer’stoday! 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE -ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


@ Don’t miss the Calumet show in the General Foods 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair! 





“YOU BET IT DOES.. 
I'VE GONE BACK TO 
MY FIRST CHOICE 
BAKING POWDER!”’ 


‘ all easy to make—all sure to 














































e HARVEST LAYER CAKE e 


(3 egg yolks) 
3 cups sifted Swans 'Y, cup butter 
DownCake Flour 11/4, cups brown sugar, 


3 teaspoons Calumet firmly packed 
Baking Powder 3 egg yolks, unbeaten 
V, teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


1!4 teaspoons vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; beat 
well. Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 30 minutes, 
or until done. Spread frosting between layers and 
on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle nuts over top 
and sides of cake while frosting is 
still soft, if desired. 

(All measurements are level.) 


FREE—Baking Book! 
full of delicious different 
baking recipes! All tested— 


CALUMET) 


succeed! Mail coupon today! 





Marion Jane Parker, Prog.F.-9-33 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 


City State 
(Print name and address plainly). 
This offer not good in Canada. 
Offer expires July Ist, 1934. 






































| pow Jars Mean 
| Food Insurance and 
Health Assurance 





You KNOW your foods will keep when properly 
canned in Kerr Jars. Millions can the KERR Way 
for economy, enjoyment and satisfaction. 


So EASY TO USE In Canning ALL FOODS 


By ANY METHOD 


Use any method you prefer — Pressure Cooker, 
Oven, Hot Water Bath, Steam Cooker, Open 
Kettle, etc.— can all Fruits, Vegetables, Pickles, 
Meats, Poultry, Fish, etc. Kerr Jars and Caps elim- 
inate mold and spoilage. No rubber rings required. 





sealed. 










The Spoon Test for Seal 


When jars are cold, tap the Lid 
gently. When properly sealed 
it will give a clear, ringing note 
—also the Lid will be curved 
slightly inward. You will 
KNOW instantly your jars are 





Modern Jars For 
Up-To-Date 
Home Makers 
Kerr Jars are made in all 
sizes and in 4 styles— 
Kerr Mason (Round and 
Square) ; Kerr Wide Mouth 
Mason; and Kerr Economy 

Jars. 


How They Seal 
Kerr Jars seal with Kerr 
gold-lacquered Caps con- 
taining the natural gray 
sealing composition. 





Modernize Your Old Style 
Mason Jars with Kerr Ma- 
son Caps— They fit any 
Standard Mason Jar. 











Send postcard or letter for 

latest canning literature FR E E 
which helps you solve all home canning 
problems. Valuable information on 
canning all fruits, vegetables, poultry 
and meats by all methods. Mail card 
today to Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 765 
Main Street, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


























FRUIT JARS and 


4. (‘SELF SEALING” Brand .  Trade-Mark Registered .. PA 
Don’t Buy Just “Fruit Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 


CAPS 








and next :— 


188—Weeds Used in Medicines 
427—Barley Culture in Southern States 
752—Fall Army Worm Control 


1199—Judging Sheep 
1246—Peach Borer 
1250—Green Manuring 


1386—Farm Terracing 
1392—Black Walnuts 
1426—Farm Plumbing 
1442—Storage of ,Sweet 


825—Pit Silos. 
847—Sweet Potato Storage Houses 
870--The Community Fair 

939—Small Grain Smut Treatment 
943—Haymaking 

987—Farm Home Conveniences 
1029—Control of Corn Weevils 
1030—Feeding Horses 

1039--Commercial Honey Production 
1049—Baling Hay 

1055—Country Hides and Skins 
1059—Sweet Potato Diseases 
1100—Coéperative Sale of Woodland Pro- 

ducts. 

1153—Utilization of Cowpeas 
1171—Growing Annual Flowering Plants 
1119—Fall-sowed Oats 


1465—Ginning Cotton 
1533—Rat Control 
Beef Cattle 


1606—Farm Drainage 
1619—Sorghum Syrup 


or Senator, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


the above list. 
Yours truly, 





BULLETINS WE NEED IN SEPTEMBER 


ew inG is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that should help our farmers this month 


799—Carbon Disulphide as an Insecticide 1275—Weevils in Beans and Peas 


1460—Simple Farm Plumbing 


1501—Nut Tree Propagation 


1490—Hoglot Equipment 
1523—Leather Shoes, Selection and Care 


1572—Making Cellars Dry 
1600—Dehorning, Castrating, and Marketing 


1605—Soybean Hay and Seed 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you need (not more than five 
to one person) all you have’to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of 
those you need most, fill in the following blank, and mail to your Congressman 


ee ee ee eee eee eerrrerr ry 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have chcked with an X-mark in 


Potatoes 


Manufacture 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, 


“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,” and will 
piport any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refun 





‘ cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 


however; nor does 


this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should 


pavona tty investigate land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
ause while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
value of or the returns from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 


ome bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


hace tiny baby has come from his 
warm, dark room where he has 
been so carefully protected into the 
big outside world. How little and help- 
less he is! How soft and tender is 
his skin!_ Surely he must be handled 
and cared for with every precaution 
and given every opportunity to grow. 


A healthy baby grows very rapidly 
during the first year of life. The birth 
weight is usually doubled in six months 
and trebled in twelve. A constant in- 
crease in weight is one of the best in- 
dications of the state of health, yet- it 
is not an infallible one. A fat baby 
is not always strong. 


Nature Provides Best Food 


The best food for the baby during 
the early months of life is that pro- 
vided by nature, his own mother’s 
milk. This food usually has all of the 
constituents needed by the very young 
baby and these are in a form which 
may be digested and assimilated with 
the greatest ease. Mother’s milk is 
preferable for another reason also. 
Nursing greatly reduces the chances 
of infection from cow’s milk. 

All breast milk is not of the same 
quality and the diet of the mother 
should be selected as carefully during 
lactation as before the arrival of the 
baby. The vitamin content may be 
greatly improved by the use of vita- 
min rich foods such as cod liver oil, 
cow’s milk, butter, green vegetables, 
egg yolk, and fruits, especially the 
citrus fruits. 

While at first mother’s milk of good 
quality is an excellent food for the 
baby, after several months it is inade- 
quate. If properly nourished before 
birth, the infant arrives with a liberal 
store of some of the minerals, especi- 

















The baby that is used to cod liver 
oil likes it. 


Strained vegetables are added to 
the diet after the sixth month. 


ally iron, and several of the vitamins. 
Both mother’s milk and cow’s milk are 
only fairly good sources of iron; 
therefore, it is necessary to include a 


reserve supply in the body is ex- 
hausted. This may be done by feeding 
egg yolk and vegetable pulp. 
For Vitamin C 

Vitamin C is stored to a very limited 
degree in the body of the baby. Moth- 
er’s milk should be supplemented in 
vitamin C even as early as the third 
or fourth month. A teaspoonful of 
orange juice should be given daily at 
first and the quantity gradually in- 
creased within a week to a tablespoon- 








better source of iron before all of the 3 






BaBy’s Foop His First YEAR 
By CATHERINE L. NEWTON 


ful. This should be continued through- 
out the first year. A deficiency of 
vitamin C may prove serious. 

Recently an infant eleven months of 
age was brought to a physician for 
treatment. He was crying constantly, 
his joints were sore to the touch, and 
his gums were spongy. The diagnosis 
made it quite evident that the child 
had a severe case of scurvy due to the 
lack of vitamin C. From birth he had 
been fed a diet of milk of poor qual- 
ity without any supplement. The phy- 
sician prescribed large quantities of 
orange juice and tomato juice. In 
about two weeks all symptoms of the 
disease disappeared. The baby was 
apparenly normal but definitely weak- 
ened by the terrible experience through 
which he had come. 


To Prevent Rickets 


Milk may or may not be adequate in 
vitamins A and D. The prevalence of 
signs of the disease rickets (bowed 
legs or knock-knees) shows plainly 
that many infants and small children 
are not forming strong, well shaped 
bones. Cod liver oil and sun baths 
provide vitamin D which helps prevent 
these conditions of malformed bones. 
Rickets is not only an ugly deformity 
but the results which follow it are 
often detrimental. The ribs are af- 
fected, assuming a shape frequently 
called pigeon breast, the breast bone 
protrudes, and the ribs are beaded or 
show enlargement on the sides of the 
body. The chest is restricted in size 
and the child is made more susceptible 
to diseases of the respiratory tract. 
The muscles of the abdomen become 
flabby and the child is said to have a 
“pot belly” as the muscles are unable 
to hold the organs in a normal posi- 
tion. This increases susceptibility to 
other abnormalities. Many physicians 
are advocating from one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of cod liver oil daily as a 
safeguard against rickets up to two 
years of age. 

The functions of cod liver oil and 
sun baths are not exactly the same. 
Both provide vitamin D but cod liver 
oil is an excellent source of vitamin A 






































while sunlight does not provide this 


substance. Vitamin A is especially 
valuable in building resistance to dis- 
eases. Sunlight, being a good germi- 
cide, may be heJpful in this particular 
without providing the vitamin. 

Dry bread and cereals may be fed as 
early as the sixth month. These are 
especially valuable in training the child 
to masticate food; they aid in the 
transition from a liquid to a solid diet. 
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At first such cereals as oatmeal or 


cream of wheat should be cooked to a 
jelly and strained but in a short while 
the thoroughly cooked whole grain 
cereals may be used. Toast is valuable 
in training the baby to chew. Soft 
breads should not be used, because a 
small child is apt to swallow these 
half chewed and in this form they are 
dificult to digest. 

Vegetable and fruit juices, an excel- 
lent source of iron and vitamins, may 
be introduced during the sixth or sev- 
enth month. Only strained fruits and 
yegetables should be fed at first, but 
when the baby has learned to take 
these without difficulty, thoroughly 
cooked unstrained fruits and vegeta- 
bles such as apple sauce, prune pulp, 
carrots, spinach, cabbage, or peas may 
be substituted. These encourage mas- 
tication which is desirable. 


Instead of Mothers Milk 

Occasionally there is some reason 
why a baby cannot take mother’s milk. 
‘Perhaps the mother has an infection 
which might be passed on to the baby. 
In large hospitals such babies are usu- 
ally nursed by other mothers if that 
can be arranged. When necessary, a 
substitute for human milk can be pro- 
vided. The best one known is cow’s 
milk diluted with water and sweeten- 
ed with lactose (the sugar found in 
milk) or glucose usually in the form 
of karo syrup. An acid milk has been 
used with success in the feeding of 
very young infants; this is made by 
adding lactic acid or lemon juice to 
cow’s milk. Formulas for such milk 
substitutes are prescribed by physi- 
cians. The milk is boiled, then cooked 
and the acid added drop by drop as the 
milk is stirred. A very fine curd 
forms so small that it can pass through 
the hole in the nipple. This prevents 
the formation in the baby’s stomach of 
the thick curd normally produced when 
cow’s milk is acted upon by the gastric 
juices. Lemon juice or orange juice 
is even better for this than lactic acid 


in the washed sample. The fabric is 
then passed through the sanforizing 
machine and it comes forth completely 
and permanently shrunk. The finish 
of the fabric is actually handsomer 
than it was before its sanforizing treat- 
ment, thereby reversing the usual re- 
sults of shrinking by immersion in 
water. A sanforized fabric comes to 
you not only proof against ruin through 
shrinkage, but with more than its 
Natural share of beauty. 


Look for Identifying Mark 


That’s the story behind every yard 
of fabric sanforized-shrunk—every 
Piece of merchandise bearing the 
sanforized-shrunk tag. You'll meet 
this identifying mark on bolt boards on 
Which yardage is wrapped at piece 
800ds counters everywhere—millions 
of yards of sanforized linens, poplins, 
broadcloths, piques, seersuckers, voiles, 
teady to be made up into dresses that 
will never lose their original fit; cur- 
tains that will continue to reach down 
to the sills after numberless tubbings; 
slip-covers you’ll never have to throw 
away because you forgot to allow ex- 
tra fullness for shrinkage. Working 
With sanforized fabrics, you buy only 
4 much yardage as you actually need 
t0 cover your windows, your furniture, 
your children, or yourself. 

_ Men rallied instantly to the sanfor- 
wed-shrunk idea. Slacks made from 
fotton, linen, or cotton and worsted 
Mixtures—washable summer __ suits 











Sapable of coming back from the tub 


because in addition to forming the fine 
curd these fruit juices supply vita- 
min €, 

All the foods fed to a baby should 
be as nearly sterilized as possible. 
Cow’s milk should be boiled, and fruits 
(except orange juice) and vegetables 
(except tomato juice) should be cook- 
ed to make them more digestible and 
less likely to bring disease. Bottles 
and nipples should be sterilized daily 
before being used. A cool place for 
keeping baby’s food should be pro- 
vided. 


Regularity Important 


Regularity of feeding is of almost 
as much importance in the development 
of the baby as the actual choice of the 
food itself. Feeding times usually at 
four-hour intervals as two, six, and ten 
in the morning and two, six, and ten in 
the afternoon should be decided upon 
and made habitual from the first. The 
two a. m. feeding is discontinued after 
the third month, the ten p. m. feeding 
after the tenth month. Weaning should 
be done gradually by substituting 
warm cow’s milk for one, then two, 
of the breast feedings. 

The following feeding schedule is 
planned for an eleven months’ old 
baby :— 


6 or 7 a. m.—8 ounces of warm cow’s milk, 


9 a. m.—2 tablespdonfuls orange juice and 
1 or 2 teaspoonfuls cod liver oil. 


10 a. m.—2 or 3 tablespoonfuls thoroughly 
cooked cereal, such as oatmeal or 
farina, served with two ounces warm 
cow’s milk; 6 ounces milk to drink; 
a small piece of dry toast. 


2. p. m.—2 tablespoonfuls vegetable pulp 
such as carrot, spinach, asparagus, 
squash; % small baked potato, sea- 
soned with salt; 1 teaspoonful of egg 
yolk from hard cooked egg crumbled 
on, potato; one tablespoonful cooked 
pulp and juice of fruit as apple or 
banana, one slice of dry toast. 


5 p. m.—2 tablespoonfuls of thoroughly. cook- 
ed cereal served with two ounces of 
warm milk; 6 ounces of warm cow’s 
milk to drink; one slice of dry toast 
with a little butter; one tablespoon- 
ful of pulp and juice of cooked mild 
fruit such as apples, pears, prunes, 
bananas, or apricots, 


‘Yrs, Is SANFORIZED” 


(Concluded from page 18) 


in their original size and shape—could 
hardly fail to appeal to the practical 
masculine mind. Fabrics for men’s 
shirts, pajamas, and underwear have 
been sanforized with great success. 





$40 for Permanent Waterworks 


N THE farm of J. I. Clarke in 

Grayson County., Ky., is a spring 
from which occupants of the place 
have carried water for over 50 years. 
Now a hydraulic ram has been install- 
ed to supply the daily needs of the 
family. 

Three generations have trudged back 
and forth to the spring 750 feet from 
the house carrying water for the daily 
needs of the household. Someone esti- 
mated that if only three trips were 
made daily down the hill to the spring 
the water was carried a total of 14,500 
miles by the members of the three gen- 
erations. The time consumed in fetch- 
ing water was equal to more than two 
years in the life of one person. 


Using second-hand pipe, the installa- 
tion of this hydraulic ram for pump- 
ing the water up the hill to the house 
cost only $40. The county agent and 
the Kentucky extension agricultural 
engineer installed the ram as a demon- 
stration of what could be done to end 
“water toting” on hundreds of Ken- 
tucky farms. As a result of the dem- 
onstration several farmers in the coun- 
ty have already installed hydraulic 
rams and others are planning to do so 
in the near future. 
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This little drama of family happiness and contentment is 
being enacted in thousands of Southern homes today. 
Fair-minded, sensible men on farms, plantations and 
ranches, are investing a little of their New Deal funds in 
NESCO Kerosene Stoves and Ranges for their wives. 
Divide the cost of a NESCO range by the long years of 
service—it comes to only $2 or $3 per year. 
Here are a few of the many NESCO superiorities that free 
women from kitchen slavery— c 
—Faster cooking—flame contacts cooking utensils. Positive 
flame control eliminates smoking. Easily removed and cleaned 
grates. One gallon of kerosene supplies a burner for 25 hours. 
Other superiorities are oven heat indicator—patented non- 
burnable wick—easily handled fuel tank—attractive appear- 
ance due to well-balanced design and a really beautiful finish. 
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A chance to 
show new skill in cookin 
—with far less time oe 
effort. 


me the left the No. 75 
—a large capacity range 
moderately . riced; one 
Dubl-Hot and four High 
Speed Standard burners. 


See your Dealer or write 
us—we'll send his name 
and beautiful descriptive 
literature illustrated in 
color—FREE. 


1 nmpaw 


NaTIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


270 N. Twelfth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Bald No Longer 


Mr. A. S. R. of New York City, Writes: 
“I had 3 bald spots the size of a half dollar. 

I used Japanese Oil for 3 months and now my 
bald spots are entirely covered with hair.” 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is used 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff, 


and scalp itch. 


druggists. FREE Booklet, “‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 
National Remedy Co., Desk PF, 56 W. 45th St., New York 


It is 
false 
economy 
to do 


Price 60c. Economy size, $1.00. All 
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. Guarant 
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NATIONAL DRESS GOODS ¢ 
N. WELLS ST., Dept. 232, Chicago 









































































Bettrer LIGHT, 
EASIER IRONING, 
and BETTER COOKED 

m= FOODS 
with 


Coleman 
APPLIANCES 


Coleman Appliances bring you all the 
modern conveniences of city gas... for 
lighting, heating, cooking and ironing... 
no matter where you live. They make 
and burn their own gas from clear-white, 
untreated gasoline. Economical to oper- 
ate; safe and dependable. 


COLEMAN 
LAMPS 


Produce up to 300 candle- 
wer of clear-shining, bril- 
iant light for 1fa night... 





oil lamps! Light instantly, 
Clean and safe...can’t spill 
fuel even if tipped over. 
Can’t be filled while lighted. 
Handsomely designed and 
buile to give years of de- 
endable lighting service. 

ise the Coupon for de- 
scriptive folders and prices. 


COLEMAN 
LANTERNS 


The handiest of all outdoor 
lights! Scratch a match and 
your Coleman is ready in- 
stantly. In rain, snow of wind 
your Coleman Lanterns pro- 
duce plenty of steady shining 
brilliance for any job, any 
night. Handy lights for the 
farm...for night feeding, 
chores, repair jobs; for out- 
ings and sport use; for use 
around dairies, warehouses, 
etc. Prices and name of nearest Coleman dealer 
furnished on request. Use the Coupon. 


COLEMAN IRONS 


Entirely self-heatingj Light instantly with a match. 
Reduce your ironing time one-third... your la 
one-half! Iron any place in comfort . . in a cool 
room or out on e porch. 
No carrying of iron from stove 
4 board. No cones or wires. 

rating cost only an 
ny Handsomely finished 
in blue porcelain enamel; 
nickel trim. Use thecou- 7 
pon to get prices and fur- 
ther details. 


COLEMAN RANGES 


st light a match, turn a valve and the new Cole- 
PB. Instant-Gas Ranges light instantly... right at 
the burner! No pre- 
heater; no waiting. Put s 
on your pots and pans 
and start cooking “‘right e e 
now”. That’s modern 7 

oi 


gas service! The finest 
(20> 400 100 s00 cen 
























stove you ever saw for {i a 
homes out beyond the 

gas mains, Economical 
to operate... cooks an 
average meal for five with 
2¢ worth of fuel. A vari- Py 
ety of handsome models 
at moderate prices. Send 
n coupon for further information. 


FREE MANTLE OFFER 


To prove the superior qualities of Coleman Man- 
tles, we invite you to fry a pair at our expense. They 
are the finest mantles ever made for gas pressure 
lights. Built stronger to last longer... give betterlight. 
Reinforced across bottom! No side seams to split. 
Extra strength where attached to burner. Specially 
made for Coleman Lamps and Lanterns... but also 
best for all other makes. Get a pair FREE. Just send 
10¢ to cover postage and packing. Fill out and mail 
coupon. 

Free COLeMan LAMP AND cTove company | 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY I 
Dept. PG2, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Iil.; Phila > 

Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Gntario, Cana 
oO Enclosed find 10c to cover posteme and 
packing on two Free Coleman Mantles. 


Also send me Low Prices and Folders on the Coleman 
Items checked below: 


i o Lampe and Loptens O Ranges | 
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‘Get Rid of Dandruff 
by using . 
Cuticura Soap 
assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. h. i 7 $ 
rise eac eB Malden, Mose 












more light than 20 ordinary . 





LET’Ss LEARN ABOUT LINOLEUM 


Linoleum—that’s one of the things many housewives have been waiting 


to buy. 


Its beauty is the lesser of its two great benefits. 


Its smooth, 


slick surface can easily be kept clean and fresh. It saves time and pro- 
motes both cleanliness and beauty in kitchen, bathroom, or anywhere. 


OW was linoleum first discover- 
ed? 

This natural question has an inter- 
esting answer. 

Like many other well known prod- 
ucts in use today its discovery was ac- 
cidental. It was during our Civil War 
days, back in 1863 that an Englishman, 
Frederick Walton, who was looking for 
a substitute for rubber, found that the 
top of a can of varnish carried a coat 
of scum that resembled rubber. Later 
he found that linseed oil, an ingredient 
of paint, would always have this con- 
sistency when exposed to the air. As 
a result of this discovery linseed oil 
became one of the chief ingredients of 
linoleum. The name “linoleum” is de- 
rived from two Latin words, “oleum” 
or oil, and “linim’’ meaning flax. 


Oxidized linseed oil is the most im- 
portant ingredient used in making 
linoleum. The raw oil is extracted 
from flaxseed. After being 
thoroughly refined it is put 2 
through a drying process to give 
it that rubber-like quality so 
necessary. Then it is mixed with 
ground cork and various gums 
into a plastic mass which is 
pressed or “keyed” onto a back- 





ing of burlap. The thickness of this 
mixture or coating on the burlap base 
varies with the grade of linoleum. That 
in general household use is about % 
inch or a little less in thickness. That 
used in hospitals and public buildings 
may be much thicker to withstand the 
constant wear. The quality of lino- 
leum also depends on the proper sea- 
soning. While the housekeeper can de- 
termine. the thickness of a rug, she 
must depend upon the manufacturer 
and dealer as to the seasoning. 


Plain, Inlaid and Printed Types 


There are three general types of 
linoleum, plain, inlaid and printed. 


The plain has no design; the color- 
ing matter is added to the plastic mass 
before it is applied to the burlap 
backing. This makes a linoleum of very 
pleasing and restful appearance and if 
used in neutral shades is a good. back- 
ground for small, brightly colored 
scatter rugs.. Having no pattern to 
match it is easier and more economical 
to lay. It is made in a variety of good 
colors and in combination of two tones 
of one color. 

Inlaid linolewm is 30 made that the 
surface coloring and design continue 
through the composition to the burlap 


base. The pattern, therefore, will last 
as long as the linoleum itself, since the 
color is a part of the body composition. 
In straight-line inlaid, the design is 
more sharply defined than in granu- 
lated or molded inlays. This method 
consists roughly of placing the “mix” 
on the burlap base in patterns or de- 
signs and then joining them under 
heavy pressure. Geometric designs 
such as those in tile patterns are usu- 
ally made in this summer. In the 
second type the different shades are 
flowed on in patterns the edges blend- 
ing slightly, so that the designs are not 
quite as clear cut in appearance as 
those made according to the other 
method. 


Printed linoleums are those in which 
the design is painted upon the surface 
of the layer of composition. This type 
is usually under %-inch thick. This 
method gives a greater variety of col- 













Linoleums are available in 
many attractive patterns. 


ors and designs to suit the individual 
taste than the inlaid method. But since 
the design is only painted upon the 
surface the linoleum resists wear only 
so long as the surface remains intact. 
These linoleums are relatively inex- 
pensive, however, and with proper care 
give long and satisfactory service. 


How to Lay Linoleum 


The life of any of these smooth sur- 
faced floor coverings depends very 
largely upon how it is laid on the floor 
and the care it is given. The floor 
should be smooth and even. If a floor 
is badly worn it is difficult even with 
padding under the covering to prevent 
it from wearing unevenly and break- 
ing over the ridges. Any of these 
coverings will last longer and wear 
more satisfactorily if put down over a 
“felt” padding made for this purpose. 
Much better results are obtained if 
the felt and the floor covering are ce- 
mented down. The cement used should 
be waterproof. 


Waxing or varnishing linoleum will 
make it last longer. Wax should be 
used on the plain and inlaid kinds and 
varnish on printed ones. Floor cov- 
erings treated this way are easy to 
take care of. 


( ! CERTAINLY LIKE MY 

L.TATRO RADIO 

—IT GETS EVERY 
PROGRAM | 

WANT AND ITS 
THE BEST 

\ VALUE OFALL! 



















New 1933 L.TATRO 
All Electric 32 Volt Radio 


New Beautiful Models . . Lower Prices 


Here is the Radio farm light plant owners 
have always wanted. Operates from any 32. 
volt light socket . . . no batteries or extra 
attachment. Finest performance .. . greatest 
economy to operate. Get the amazing details 
of the New L. Tatro before buying any 
Radio. Mail the coupon today for full in. 
formation and name of nearest dealer, 


L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP, 
Dept. 35 Decorah, Iowa 


L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. 35 ... Decorah, Iowa 


Send full details of the 1933 L. Tatro Radio, 


TAMING © 06.5 00.0.0 0-006 40:04 CRAM OOO Oe seees 








1 WISH YOU'D TRY 
FEEN-A-MINT 
EVERYBODY 
RECOMMENDS IT 





Don’t give up when ordinary laxatives 
fail. Feen-a-mint is safer and more effec- 
tive. The chewing does it. It spreads the ~ 
medicine a little at a time over a wide area 
of the intestines, producing a gradual nat- 
ural action. Tastes like any minty chewing 


Feen-a-mint 


FOR CONSTIPATION 














Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 








alotabs 


TRADE MARK REG. 






The purified and refined. 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. a 
10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 
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ASH payments of not less than 28 
cents a bushel for an allotted por- 
tion of their 1933 crop. 

Such is the promise made by the 
Federal government to wheat farmers 


duction campaign now in _ progress. 
Twenty cents is to be paid at an éarly 
date, probably this month. The re- 
mainder will be paid next spring when 
farmers prove that they have complied 
with the acreage reduction for 1934. 
As we go to press, the per cent of re- 
duction has not been announced but it 
will not exceed 20 per cent of the 
“average annual acreage.” 

Here is an example of how the pay- 
ments will be figured :— 

“John Blank produced 400 bushels 
on 40 acres in 1930, 1,000 bushels on 
50 acres in 1931, and 400 bushels on 60 
acres in 1932. His three-year average 
acreage is 50 and his average yield is 
600 bushels. Domestic consumption 
has been placed at 54 per cent of the 
crop, so Mr. Blank will receive ad- 
justment payment on 54 per cent of 
600 bushels or 324 bushels. The pro- 
cessing tax is 30 cents per bushel. 
From this tax take 2 cents as the cost 


Y GARDEN was a disappoint- 

ment until rains started late in 
July. I rebroke most of the ground 
and started planting all over and now 
the vegetables look good for fall and 
early winter. 

On the first day of August I planted 
Purple Top Globe and Seven Top tur- 
nips, the latter for greens only. I shall 
make another planting of both immedi- 
ately. On August 1 I also planted 
roasting ear corn and Kentucky Won- 
der beans in same row, bush snap- 
beans, bush butterbeans, beets, cab- 
bage, and collards. I shall make an- 
other planting of snapbeans this week 
and one about September 15. In Florida 
and Gulf Coast region bean planting 
may of course continue later, or until 
about 50 days before first killing frost 
is expected. I shall make another 
planting of beets between now and 
September 10. This vegetable will 
stand much cool weather, and planted 
at this time should produce good roots 
before hard freezing weather comes. 
They will usually stand any winter 
weather in Gulf Coast sections and 
Florida. 


Sow Greens and Radishes 


Kale, mustard, and rape all stand 
much cold and make excellent winter 


greens. I shall plant some of each 
during the next few weeks. A rich 
piece of ground is necessary. I like 


best the Siberian Curled kale, and 


Giant Curled mustard. 








CASH FOR WHEAT GROWERS 


who sign contracts in the acreage re-. 


‘Don’t let the fall vegetable crops get away without a last effort to finish filling the 
Pantry shelves with the canned products needed for the winter months ahead. 





of administration, leaving 28 cents. 
Twenty-eight times 324 bushels is $90.72 
which will be paid Mr. Blank. In re- 
turn for this benefit, which will be paid 
on the 1933-34 and 35 crop, he will 
agree to reduce his 1934 and ’35 crops 
by an amount not to exceed 20 per 
cent.” 

The campaign affects 1,200,000 farm- 
ets in 40 states. Farmers themselves 
through community and county or 
regional committees will do most of 
the work of the sign-up. 

Allotments and the contract run with 
the land—not with the farmer—and 
are to be obligatory on future purchas- 
ers or tenants. Land taken out of 
wheat cannot be used for growing 
nationally produced cash crops but may 
be used for feed, food, and soil im- 
provement crops. 

Wheat farmers as well as cotton 
farmers have been suffering from the 
burden of huge surpluses. Both United 
States and world supplies are very 
high. The reduction campaign is an- 
other of the steps of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to bring 
supplies of all important crops in line 
with the effective demand. 


Now For A WINTER GARDEN 
By L. A. NIVEN 


While there isn’t much to radishes 
they are tasty after the weather gets 
cool and I shall plant a short row of 
spring varieties this month. For late 
fall and winter I expect to plant a row 
of the slower growing winter varieties, 
Long Black Spanish and China Rose. 


For Fall Lettuce 


Last year I sowed Big Boston let- 
tuce seed in a coldframe on September 
1. The weather was hot and dry, and 
I watered the bed thoroughly after 
covering the seed, and then put on a 
light layer of hay to prevent drying 
qut. As soon as the seed started com- 
ing through I removed the hay, and 
covered the seedbed with three-inch 
boards, leaving an equal space between 
boards. This partial shade prevented 
the hot sun from killing the young 
plants. 

During the first week in October [ 
transplanted the lettuce 12 inches apart 
each way in the coldframe. By Christ- 
mas I had fairly good heads, despite 
heavy snow and ice with a temperature 
only 10 degrees above zero in early 
December. The only covering was a 
heavy cotton duck sheet. No cov- 
ering was provided when the tempera- 
ture was only six to eight degrees be- 
low freezing. Lettuce will easily stand 
this much cold. 


The coldframe is a box frame about 
14 to 16 inches high, placed on a rich 
piece of ground, and with strips across 
it to hold the covering. 
































@ Remember last spring . . . how unfavorable con- 
ditions seriously interfered with field work? It was 
a test that proved to Case tractor owners the value 
of extra speed and capacity. Listen to what some of 
them have to say: “Our Case “CC” Tractor is a life 
saver—we’ve got all our planting done’’.. . “Without 
it I never would have been able to get my crops in 
on time”... “We can crowd much more work into 
a day”... “Speedy power makes plows and disks 
do a better job”... “I am getting my work done in 
one-half the time.” 


Brings Down Cost of Farming 


New times demand new equipment. The Case 
Model “CC” All-Purpose Tractor makes possible 
new economies in farming. Although it weighs only 
slightly more than two horses, it does the work of 
eight or more. One owner writes: “Besides field 
tillage operations as well as planting, cultivating 
and harvesting a// crops on my 240 acre farm, it is 
used for cutting corn, running grist mill, sawing 
wood and operating my thresher.” Another says: 
“My experience with mules and hired help has con- 
vinced me that my tractor is far more profitable.” 


“One Good Cow Pays for Fuel” 


This new tractor requires less time on each job 
... does better work . . . uses less fuel . . . cuts costs 
on every kind of work. “Cheapest power I have ever 
used,” says one farmer. Another has it figured out 
that “one good milk cow will pay for the fuel cost 
on an average 160 acre farm.” 


Enjoy these 
Benefits Now 


It is impossible to enumer- 
ate here all the advantages of 
this tractor. The wheel spac- 
ing is adjustable to suit any 
row width from 84 inches 
downto 48 inches for plowing. 
Time is saved on the turns by 
swinging drawbar and power 
lift implements. Altogether it 
' is the tractor you need now— 

this fall. It costs nothing to 

find out more about it. See 
ight” ts tbe testi A= Me your Case dealer or mark in 
users of Case Model “1.” It combines the coupon the machines you 
amble bower, fast seeds, lisht weisht would like to know about. 


and easy handling. . 
is similar in design but smaller insize, Do it TODAY. 








“Greatest tractor for its 








Modern 
jaum Machines 






© This is possible with 
@ CASE Alle Purpose . 
Tractor because ofits 
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J. L CASE CO., Dept. J-78 
is. 

































YOU GAIN 2 DAYS 
IN EVERY 6 


CLIP. 
AND MAIL 


this column 

















































All-Purpose Tractor 
3-4 Plow Tractor 
2-3 Plow Tractor 
Orchard Tractor 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Corn Pickers 
Hammer Feed Mills 
Portable Mills 
Walking Plows 
Sulky & Gang Plows 
Moldboard Plows 
Disk Plows 
Wheatland Plows 
Great Plains Plows 
Spike Tooth Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
Disk Harrows 
Orchard Disk Harrows 
Offset Disk Harrows 
Corn Planters 
Cotton Planters 
Listers 
Grain Drills 
Walking Cultivators 
Riding Cultivators 
Lister Cultivators 
Rotary Hoes 
Field Tillers 
Subsoil Tillers 
Mowers and Rakes 
Hay Balers 
Pick-up Balers 
Hay Loaders 
Power Binders 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Beet Tools 
Monure Spreaders 
and 37 others 
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Please send me, without obligation, booklets on Case 


machines marked with an X. 


Name 
Addr 
























NITRO EXPRESS | 
MAKES ANY SHOT- | 
GUN SHOOT FARTHER | 
AND HARDER 

| 

























As a telescope sight increases 
your range of accuracy with a 
rifle, Kleanbore Nitro Express 
Loads increase your killing range 
witha shotgun. Inany gauge—12, 
16, 20 or the little .410—there is 
a Nitro Express Load that will 
add many yards to your reach, 
and many pounds to the smash- 
ing, shattering action of your 
gun. They are the highest de- 
velopment of far-reaching, extra- 
power loads. 

Like all Kleanbore shells, 
Nitro Express keep the bore of 
the gun a from rust and pit- 
ting. This reduces the number of 
deformed shot, allows more shot 
in every charge to reach the 
mark, and makes patterns more 
uniform and even. 

REMINGTON ARMS ComPANY, INC., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ALWAYS SHOOT 

















SHOT SHELLS 


LEANBORE 
] 











GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 


Disease 

Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
n 

“FARM SANITATION” 

Write today! 

K-64-I 


F E E Address Desk 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GAS and PRODUCE ECONOMICAL 
Own an improved WITTE, the 
finest engine built. Enclosed, Self- 
Oiling, Roller Bearing, modern as 
a fine automobile. Cash or Terms. 
Buy Direct From the Factory—NOW! 
Write today for FREE Catalog . 


211A Carson St. My AMM 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. f7 [cj] [a 10) 1,63 






























ROP _ forecasts 

indicate a lower 
yield per acre of all 
feed grains and hays 
in 1933 than last 
year and lower than 
the average for the 
last 10 years. This 
makes it certain that 
feeds will be relative- 
ly high in_ price. 
Generally a_ short 
feed crop means that 
feed prices rise faster 
than livestock and 
livestock products. 














Since the winter 
feeding of livestock 
is always expensive 
and a large factor in 
the cost of produc- 
tion, every livestock 
owner faces this 
problem :— 

“Which animals should I winter and 
which should I dispose of before win- 
ter feeding starts?” 


Association as a 


The first questions to be considered 
in determining the livestock that are 
to be carried through the winter are 
the feeds on hand and the cost of any 
feeds that must be bought. Asa gen- 
eral rule, there must be an ample quan- 
tity of all roughages on or near the 
farm where they are to be consumed. 
As a rule the livestock producer can- 
not afford to buy the roughage re- 
quired. The reason is plain—their 
bulky nature makes the cost of trans- 
portation too large a part of their to- 
tal or final cost. For this reason they 
can usually be produced on the farm 
where used cheaper than they can be 
bought and brought to the farm. 


Some livestock producers can afford 
to buy the concentrates or a part of 
them for their best breeding stock, and 
the dairyman may be able to buy a 
large part of the concentrates to feed 
his best producing cows. But here 
again, owing to the high costs of trans- 
portation, a large part of all concen- 
trates (possibly all except the rich 
protein and other by-product mill 
feeds) can be more economically pro- 
duced on the farm where consumed. A 
bushel of corn or its equivalent in other 
feeds, moved from the corn belt to 
the South at a cost of 25 cents a 
bushel, will not produce one bit more 
milk, beef, or pork, nor can the mule 
produce one ounce more energy from 
it, because of this added cost. 


Therefore, not one animal should 
be carried through the winter except 
breeding stock and such other produc- 
ing stock as promise fair returns on 
the’ costs of feeding. Of course the 
best of the breeding stock should not 
be sacrificed below the needs of the 
farm, provided enough feed is to be 
produced even next season. Nor should 
any good producing dairy cow, and of 
course, the work stock must be main- 
tained. But no other stock should be 
wintered over unless there is ample 
feed on hand, nor unless it promises to 
return at least the costs of the feeds 
it will consume. 


The unprofitable dairy cows should 
not be kept at any time, but more es- 
pecially during the winter when feed 
costs are highest. No pigs should be 
carried through the winter unless they 
are to be full fed and marketed as 
early as possible. Cattle which are 














MODEL TYPE SHORTHORN BULL 


The above has just been approved by the American Shorthorn’ Breeders’ 
A model type Shorthorn cow has 
also been selected. The models were adopted after submitting to a number of 
institutions, breeders, and judges several photographs of recent champion bulls 
and females and receiving from each criticisms and suggestions for a composite 
that would represent the most generally approved present day type of Shorthorn. 


model type Shorthorn bull. 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


worth more now than they will be next 
spring, as often happens with poorly 
fed cattle, certainly should not be 
wintered when feeds are scarce and 
high priced. No profit was ever starv- 
ed out of any farm animal. They can 
never make a profit unless well and 
economically fed. Therefore it seldom 
pays to carry livestock through the 
winter on starvation rations. 


Any livestock to be disposed of be- 
fore winter feeding starts should be 
sold before the failure of the fall pas- 
tures has caused them to lose flesh and 
decrease in value. 





For Maximum Beef Profits 


mane many producers of beef 

cattle have usually found it more 
profitable to sell their calves at wean- 
ing time than to feed them out, or to 
sell older feeders rather than finish 
them for market, is no evidence that 
they could not be profitably finished 
by the producers. Everywhere some 
find it best for them to feed out any 
feeding cattle produced, while others 
prefer to sell them to others to finish 
for market. There is no obstacle in 
the climate or the quality of the feeds 
in any section that cannot be readily 
overcome by the feeder. 


The question “Shall the producer of 
beef cattle feeders sell his cattle to 
others to finish for market or feed 
them out himself?” is logically deter- 
mined by three considerations :— 


1. The price or cost of feeds; 


2. His experience and ability as a 
feeder, and 
3. His facilities for feeding cattle. 


These are the three most important 
factors in determining success in the 
feeding of beef cattle. If others can 
buy the breeder’s feeder cattle and 
make money on them, then the breeder 
can do so if he has as cheap feeds and 
is as good a feeder. In fact, if the 
breeder has as good feeds at as low a 
cost and is as good a feeder, he has 
the advantage of the feeder who must 
purchase his feeders. It therefore 
follows in the feeding of beef cattle 
as with other. products that the pro- 
ducer who puts his product nearest the 
condition desired by the consumer and 
carries it nearest to the consumer usu- 






ally has the larger 
profit from his ef- 
forts. 


But no one can 
safely ignore’ the 
important factor of 
the cost of feeds 
or underrate the im- 
portant influence of 
skill in feeding in 
determining results, 
The feed cost of 
bringing .meat pro- 
ducing livestock to a 
condition suitable for 
slaughtering is usu- 
ally much greater 
than all other costs 
combined. In - fact, 
feed costs in produc- 
ing any and all live- 
stock and_ livestock 
products have more 
to do with determin- 
ing success or failure in the livestock 
business than is generally recognized. 








Cattle Feeding Facts 


EVERAL facts of great interest to 

cattle feeders have been developed 
as a result of steer feeding tests at 
three of our Texas experiment sta- 
tions in codperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Spur, in 
Dickens County, it was found :— 

1. That there is little difference in 
the feeding value of red top, kafir, and 
hegari fodder as roughages for fat- 
tening steers. But red top, because of 
its larger acre yield, dependability, and 
palatability, is probably the most de- 
sirable bundle feed from the stand- 
point of the feeder. 

2. That limestone or pulverized oys- 
ter shell when included in a fattening 
ration of sorghum fodder or silage, sor- 
ghum grains, and cottonseed meal or 
cotton seed will produce larger feedlot 
gains and a greater profit to the feeder. 


3. That red top silage produced an 
increased profit of $5.48 a head over 
red top fodder. And that an acre of 
red top can be delivered to the feed 
bunks as silage for about 50 per cent 
of the cost of cutting, stacking, and 
chopping red top fodder. 


4. That 2.69 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 3.91 pounds of whole cotton 
seed (1 pound of meal to about 1% 
pounds of seed) gave about equal daily 
gains. But at prevailing prices, the 
steers fed the seed returned a larger 
profit than those fed meal. The meal 
cost $15 a ton and the seed $7. Rela- 
tively small quantities of seed were fed. 
If larger quantities had been fed, say 
9 pounds of seed in comparison with 6 
pounds of meal, the seed might have 
caused scouring and the results would 
not have been so good. 


"5. That steers can be fairly well 
finished on rations composed of un- 
ground and unchopped feeds, and in in- 
stances where only a very few head of 
cattle are being fed, one would proba- 
bly not be justified in the purchase of 
expensive grinding equipment. Red 
top, kafir, hegari fodders, milo heads, 
cottonseed meal, and cotton seed were 


‘the feeds used. 


Detailed results of these tests and 
also those at Big Spring and Balmorhea 


may be obtained by addressing a re- ~ 


quest to the Director of the Texas Ex- 





periment Station at College Station, — * 
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OME of our neighbors have been 

grumbling. Their cotton plow-up 
checks haven’t come as ‘quickly as they 
thought they should have. Then there 
were unnecessary delays here and de- 
lays there, they said; vowed they’d 
never sign anything else. 

Maybe the cotton plow-up and the 
completion of the campaign by deliver- 
ing checks hasn’t proceeded as fast as 
it could have. But it looks like a 
mighty efficient job to us. The pro- 
gram couldn’t be started until June; 
there were all varieties of new prob- 
lems to be met because nothing like 
it had ever been attempted before, and 
a million codperating farmers to be 
served. Besides, who believes cotton 
would have been 8 or 9 cents if it 
hadn’t been for the campaign, with 
16%% million bales of new cotton in 
sight? And even if the checks have 
been slow in coming, they’re coming a 
Jot sooner than would have the returns 
from the cotton, with no picking or 
ginning to be done either. 

We'd better be thankful we had a 
plow-up campaign and hope there’ll be 
a chance to help reduce next year’s 
acreage by as profitable a method. 





Most unusual perhaps of all the cot- 
ton acreage reduction contracts was 
that of Bold Spring Church in Frank- 
lin County, Georgia. In reporting the 
story the University of Georgia tells us 
that the “Lord’s acres” amounted to 
nine, of which four were taken out of 
production. For removing these acres 
the church is getting $44 in cash and 
ar option on 900 pounds of cotton. We 
wonder if more rural churches might 
not do well to have “Lord’s acres.” 





We tried some peach budding in late 
July. Can’t tell yet how successful the 
work will be but we had the oppor- 
tunity to get a start of an exception- 
ally good early variety and didn’t want 
to miss it. Even though it is usually 
good business for the average farmer 
to buy his fruit trees from a reliable 
nursery, we also think it good business 
to know enough about budding to be 
able to propagate a tree that has prov- 
ed itself particularly valuable. 





The more fried eggplants we eat 
the better they get. What? You don’t 
like eggplants? Well, maybe you 


PEANUTS FINE 
By P.O 


D*® Geo. H. Smith, a physician and 
farmer living at Luverne, Ala- 
bama, has successfully raised and fat- 
tened turkeys as well as hogs on pea- 
huts and has concluded that he can 


» | Produce a pound of turkey as cheaply 


as he can produce a pound of pork. 
Dr. Smith began his turkey business 


~ | in 1932, raising 730. He hatched his 
| turkeys in April, kept them in a brood- 
ye house with wire-enclosed sun porch, 
_} aid fed them a starter ration for baby 
"| thicks until they were 10 to 12 weeks 


old (about July 15) when they were set 


| tree on a field of early Spanish peanuts 





and cowpeas. 


FARM AND DESK 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


haven’t eaten them with meal added 
to give that rich, nutty flavor. And 
did you ever see squashes produce 
over as long a season as they have 
this year? 





We're rather proud of the fact that 
in our section this summer there have 
been no fewer than three family re- 
unions. It is lamentably true that so 
many families the various members of 
which live near each other never get to- 
gether until some individual dies. As 
for ourselves, we much prefer to look 
at and talk with relatives to having 
them doing all the looking and talk- 
ing about us. 





Friends of the Georgia Vocational 
and Trades School at Monroe will be 
glad to hear, we are sure, that it has 
been reorganized and will continue to 
operate on a basis similar to that for- 
merly followed. Parents interested in 
sending their children to the school 
should write to J. Henry Walker, prin- 
cipal, Monroe. 





The eighth Georgia National Egg 
Laying Contest opens at the State 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Octo- 
ber 1, 1933. Poultrymen wishing to 
enter pens should file their applications 
now. The fee is $15 per pen. Florida’s 
contest, in charge of E. F. Stanton, 
Chipley, has lowered its fee to $10. 
Their contest will also begin October 
1, this date having been adopted 
throughout the United States several 
years ago. We regret to hear that the 
Alabama contest at Auburn is to be 
discontinued at the close of the present 
year, due to the general finanacial situ- 
ation. 





A college education is usually con- 
sidered expensive but at the University 
of Georgia the Students’ Codperative 
makes it possible for boys to bring 
foods from home, and attend school at 
a cash cost of $7 per month plus 15 
hours of service per week. This of 
course does not include tuition. These 
students live at Camp Wilkins, the 
state 4-H club camp on the college cam- 
pus. About 50 have said they desired 
to become members for the coming 
year. Seventy can be accommodated. 
Application blanks can be obtained 
from Dr. John R. Fain, Athens. 


FOR TURKEYS 
. DAVIS 


—and enjoyed it. A Negro boy was 
their shepherd. He drove them early 
each morning from their corral to the 
field and, late each afternoon, he drove 
them back to their corral where they 
spent the night. 


A group of Alabama county agents 
judged turkey meat produced by Dr. 
Smith on peanuts in comparison with 
other turkey meat. All agreed that the 
quality of the peanut turkeys was su- 
perior. Turkey meat ordinarily is a 
little dry but peanuts make it oily 
enough to improve it. 


H. R. Bailey, extension poultryman 


are plenty of them. They'll tell you! 





for your every dollar. 
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The Far Better GUN 
You Get by Knowing 


Brought up with a Winchester Model 97—as so many hunters 
have been who live on farms and ranches—means liking this 
world-famous all-around shotgun so well that no other make, 
at anywhere near its price, will be considered. 

If you don’t know the Model 97, ask hunters who do—there 


a 
WINC 
Take down. Six shots. Made in 12 and 16 ; 
Options: 12 gauge, 26”, 28", 30” or 32”, am choke, improved modified 
choke, modified choke, improved cylinder or cylinder 


same lengths except no 32", and 
dimensions: 1434" x 134” x 234”. 


BY. knowing that you want the Winchester 
Model 97 Shotgun—selling yourself thor- 
oughly on the gun you are paying your money 
out for—you make sure of getting most value 


You are of course thinking of the shooting 
you are going to do with it. And it is true that 
aie are getting more gun for your money, a 

etter shooting gun. Ducks, geese, pheasants, 
rabbits, foxes, deer, hawks, crows or four- 
legged varmints—whatever you load your 
Model 97 for, will give you no thanks for 
buying that gun. But don't forget your pocket. 
No other shotgun in the Model 97’s price 


FREE booklet 
on wing shoot- 
ing. Gives full 
instructions for 
practice atW est- 
ern White Flyer 


HESTER MODEL 97 REPEATER 


auges. Standard grade barrel 


ore; 16 gauge, 
same borings. Standard grade stock 


class, or anywhere near it, has even a smatter 
of this great gun’s name for getting game. No 
other shotgun in its price class, or anywhere 
near it, has even a smatter of its trap shoot- 
ing name. A gunning reputation built by 
thousands upon thousands of cases of scan- 
dalously outshooting, outworking and out- 
lasting other shotguns. That means you are 
getting a gun which not only is good to have 
but can be sold at a good price—a sound in- 
vestment. 


See a new Model 97 Winchester at your 


dealer’s. For a Catalog, write to us—it’s FREE. 





HUNTING SHELLS 


Winchester Shells have the same world- 
wide reputation for high value as all 
Winchester Guns and Rifles. Based upon 
the same exceptional performance rec- 
ords, in all kinds of hunting, every- 
where, in trap shooting and in skeet. 

Staynless primers, positively non-rust- 
ing. Standard smokeless powders scien- 
tifically loaded. Patented Seal-Titex 
composition wads—better than felt. Shot, 
buck or ball supremely accurate in size, 
shape and hardness. 

EW Leader Super Speed and Re- 
eater Super Speed for long range—and 
ow they do reach out and pe ! Leader, 

Repeater and Ranger field loads. In 


6s 









clay birds black powder, Nublack. Ask your dealer 


thrown with a 
Western Hand 
Trap. 


for them. 
xWinchester use licensed under patents. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN 


WINCHESTER 


Address Dept. 72-F 
CONN., U.S.A. 
WORLD STANDARD 
GUNS AND 
AMMUNITION 





RADE MARK: 











To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist.” 








Greatly Relieved 


relieved. It makes me feel just fine. 
glad to tell others about it.” 


ing SYRUP of Black-Draught. 


By Black-Draught 


“Constipation caused me to have a tired, 
worn-out feelimg and a dull headache,” 
writes Mrs. J. W. Alverson, of Danville, 
Va. “I was anxious to find something to 
help me for I would not feel like doing my 
work. I found that by taking small doses 
of Black-Draught at night I was ereetly 

am 


* * Children like the new, pleasant tast- 

















_, Thereafter the turkeys gathered all 
| "eit feed. Early in September they 
Were changed from Spanish peanuts 

cowpeas to a field of runner pea- 
is where they remained until sold. 
y dug and harvested for themselves 








at Auburn, is very enthusiastic about 
Dr. Smith’s demonstration. Since pea- 
nuts can be produced easily on many 
types of soil, he thinks that the turkey- 
peanut combination will appeal to 
farmers throughout the South. 








Fall Planting 


SEEDS 


Hairy Vetch 

Austrian Winter Peas 
Melilotus Indica 

Italian Rye Grass 

Other Field and Grass Seed 


Good as money can buy, and as 
cheap as good seed can be sold. 
Can make immediate shipments. 


Write, Wire, or Telephone for Prices. 


REUTER SEED COMPANY, Inc. 


New Orleans. La. 












































Washington offers greater opportu- 
nities to the sightseer and business 
man than ever before. Enjoy your 
trip more by stopping at this de- 
lightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 


Homelike Cooking. Moderate Rates. 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mer. 


Capitol Park Hotel 


Capitol Park Plaza, Washington, D. C. 

























at Lower Cost 
than any other way 
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Concrete can modernize an old dairy 
barn and milk house —make them 
meet modern standards at lower cost 


than any other way. 


A new foundation lifts the sills 
away from the ground and manure. 
New basement walls do the same and 
also provide for windows letting in 
New concrete floors are 
easier to keep clean and are sanitary. 


the light. 


In the milk house an insulated tank 
of concrete gives lower-cost cooling 


and is rust-proof and rot-proof. 


Put this insulated tank in a concrete 
masonry milk house and you will 
have the finest type of dairy that will 


last for many years to come. 


FIX UP THE FARM YUCW 





We will help you with your plan. 
Check the squares below for free plans 
and suggestions on permanent con- 
crete improvements that interest you. 








Name 

Address 

R. R. No..........--- 5: Sn State.............. 
C Fleors C Permanent Repairs 


[J Foundations J Milk House 


(J Basement Walls [_} Milk Cooling Tanks 


(J Feeding Floors 
(J Poultry House 
(] Septic Tanks 

(0 Making Concrete 


Mail to: 


(CD Paved Yards 
(J Tanks 

(J Troughs 

CD Sidewalks 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Hurt Building, Atianta, Ga. 











Notice To Subscribers 


When writing about your subscription to 
the Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist always enclose the label from the last 
copy you received. If you cannot do this 
tell us the number appearing on the first 
line of the label. 


We want to give our subscribers good 
service at all times and we will appreciate 
your codperation. 

Progressive Farmer - Southern Ruralist 
Rateigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 





Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas. 











Why Go To School? 
Y DEAR Young Folks:— 


Clarence Poe’s 
ing Farm Needs?” 
boys and girls plan more wisely as to 
what they should try to get out of 
their school life and work. 

I'd like to feel as each of you return 
to school this month or next that you’re 
“learning for living,’ not merely learn- 
ing in order to make certain marks or 
certain grades. I wish that somehow 
our boys and girls might forever for- 
get the old idea that it’s up to teacher 
or mamma or papa to make them 
learn. The schooling is to benefit you, 
not somebody else. Your teacher should 
be there not to drive you but to help 
you over the hard places. 


Did you read Dr. Haygood’s “I Can’t 
Afford Typhoid”? in our last issue? 
If you haven’t had typhoid vaccination 
for three years past, it is time to take it 
again. I don’t suppose our girl 
readers need to be encouraged to read 
“Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox” but 
if any girl is missing that monthly 
feature, she may well start with this 
month’s special article for schoolgirls. 

Yours for achievement, 


Prizes for Young Folks 


OU have no doubt heard your 

mother and father say that the 
years since 1929 have been unlike any 
they had ever known. 


Now President Roosevelt is leading 
us into a new day that will probably 
be as different from the past as the last 
three years have been different from 
the other. Farming is changing rapid- 
ly. Look at the changed way in which 
people are already thinking of cotton 
acreage. 


Now what we want to know of you 
young folks is this: In the new day 
just ahead, what use do you wish to 
make of increased income and increas- 
ed leisure? What sort of farmers and 
farm home makers do you want to be? 
What sort of farming do you want to 
do? What sort of home do you ex- 
pect to have? What new methods do 
you want? What is it about farm life 
of today that you want to keep? What 
sort of rural community life, organi- 
zations, recreation, schools, libraries, 
etc., do you wish to develop? 


Tell us about your ambitions for the 
future in not more than 300 words, 
mail your letter to “Young Folks’ De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala.”, by .Sep- 
tember 15, and there’ll be prizes of $5, 
$3, and $1 for the best letters, and 
space rates for all others we print. 


A Trick for the Party 


HARD-BOILED egg with the 
shell removed and a milk bottle 
furnish the materials for an interest- 
ing and amusing trick. Ask someone 
to put the egg into the bottle. The 
more the egg is pushed the harder it 
becomes to get it inside. 

After several have tried and failed, 
drop a handful of lighted and loosely 
crumpled paper into the bottle. When 
it is burning brightly place the egg 
over the mouth of the bottle and it will 
slip inside. Greasing the mouth of the 
bottle lightly will help. 

The burning paper, by consuming 








THE YOUNG FOLKS 


I hope that last month you read 
“Is Your School Meet- 
It will help farm 





the oxygen, creates a partial vacuum 
which pulls rather than pushes the egg 
inside the bottle. Better try the experi- 
ment at home before attempting it be- 
fore a crowd. 

If you would like to have further 
suggestions for games, stunts, refresh- 
ments, etc., for parties during the next 
month or for plans for your club or 
other community meeting, send a 14- 
cent stamp to Young Peoples’ Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Johnnie Becomes a Scout 


OHNNIE CUMMINGS had heard 

about scouts, read about scouts, and 
seen them in his county seat town but 
he never knew he could be a scout all 
by himself out on his father’s farm— 
that is, he didn’t until he learned about 
the Lone Scout Division of the Boy 
Scouts of America. A happy farm 
boy he was after that. He sent in his 
50 cents membership fee, chose his 
dad for his adult friend and counselor 
because he thought his dad was the 





‘ —Courteay Texas Extension Service. 
A happy daughter in a lovely dress, the 
result of demonstration work in a Texas 
The total cost was $1.75. 


home. 


finest man in the community, picked 
and sold three gallons of blackberries 
for 50 cents to buy a Scout Handbook, 
then went to work. Now he is a 
Second Class scout, has earned five 
merit badges, and hopes soon to win 
First Class rank. 

Soon after he enrolled, Johnnie 
found two neighbor boys who wanted to 
be scouts too. Next came a home patrol 
of the three with Johnnie’s dad as 
their leader. Now the boys are talk- 
ing about organizing a registered tribe 
of five members. So rapidly, they 
discovered, does scouting spread when 
it is begun right. 

If you too would like to become a 
scout and enjoy some of the benefits 
that have come to Johnnie Cummings, 
write to Lone Scout Division, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., saying that you 
want to become a scout. 


Weather Sayings 
HAT weather sayings are com- 
mon in your community? Tell 
the other young folks about them. 
We'll print each time as many sayings 
as we have space for. 

When blackbirds fly south, it will 
turn cold.—Lula Mae Manning, Geneva 
County, Alabama. 

When the first whippoorwill hollers 
in the spring, it’s time for children to 
go barefooted.—I. F. Ferguson, Greens- 
ville County, Virginia. 
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Water 












Systems now! 









Write to Myers — for. 
TODAY’S LOW PRICES! 


HERE will your dollar buy more 

—in comfort, convenience and 
health— than in the purchase of a de. 
pendable, quality-built water system? 
Write for catalog, prices and name of 
nearest Myers Dealer. Choose from the 
complete line of Water Systems and have 
fresh, running water at the turn of a 
tap — no matter how far you are from 
city water service. 


Myers prices are low. Yet Myers has 
never built a “bargain)’ water system, 
Without cost or obligation find out 
how little it would cost you to have 
the luxury of fresh, running water— 
in farm home, country estate, summer 
camp, hotel — or rural school, church 
or institution, or establishment of any 
kind. Write to World’s Headquarters for 
quality pumps and water systems. Address 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO, 


337 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


YE R ing 
Water Systems 


(WS-17) 

















WANTED-tea ano 
COFFEE ROUTE MEN 


ROUTES PAY 


$3252 a Week 


Big, reliable National company needs 
more men immediately to take charge 
of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. 

Previous experience unnecessary, but you must be 
willing to put in a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
pay. Our Routes pay $3 ) a week and up at the 
3 re established. You simply 

take care of customers’ orders on the Route in your 
neighborhood, make deliveries, handle all money and 
keep a big part of every dollar taken in as your pay. 
No capital needed. We supply everything—includ- 
ing Ford Car free to producers. If $32.50 to start 
will paelee you, rush name and address on posteard 
AT ONCE. Do this now before the Route in your 
neighborhood is snapped up by somedne. else. 

ALBERT MILLS, Route Mag 
1126 Monmouth Ave., CINCINNATI, 
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REDUCE STRAINS 





While Horse Works 





Don't let strain or sprain lay up he 








Apply Absorbine, finest thing in» 





for quick 
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HE best time to cut soybean hay is 
when the first pods are fully form- 

ed. Earlier cutting means a better 
hay but a considerably reduced yield. 
Waiting till the pods begin to ripen 
gives heavier yield but pooper quality. 
2. Bermuda grass is not difficult to 
grodicate if we know its habits and fight 
tat the right time. W. L. Oliver of 
Pulaski County, Arkansas, success- 
“fully uses the following method : “Dur- 


4ng late summer and early fall when 


‘the weather is dry and hot, run through 


‘infested ground with shallow furrows, 


‘sing a heel sweep, or other conveni- 
ent type of plow. Don’t turn it under 
but merely root under it and tear it 
loose. Follow with drag harrow. By 
this method I pull up and drag out 
most of the roots and in a season or 
two can entirely rid a place of it.” 


Fall Harvesting and Seeding 

1. Running gin saws at too rapid a 
rate results in cutting of the fibre and 
lowering the grade. Under no condi- 
tions should cotton be picked, stored, 
or ginned while wet. If stored when 
wet, heating may take place. If ginned 
when wet, the length of the staple is 
often shortened, and the grade lowered, 
in some instances as much as four 
grades. It is as important to pick cot- 
ton just as quickly after it is fully 
opened as it is to avoid picking before- 
hand. Exposure to dew, dust, and 
rain lower the grade and lessen the 
price. 

2. “Fall sowed oats often winterkill 
in the northern part of the cotton belt. 
What is best to plant in place of oats 
to produce some early summer hay ?” 
Wheat is probably the best, because it 
will stand much more cold. While it 
will not produce quite as much hay as 
oats, it will produce a good quality if 
cut when the kernel is fully formed, 
but still in the milk stage. 

3. To prevent smut in wheat treat the 
seed before planting by the following 
method recommended by the North 


| Carolina Extension Service: Use cop- 


per carbonate dust at the rate of 2 
ounces to each bushel of seed grain. 
Use a tight barrel or metal drum for 


| mixing. Roll it over in the barrel or 
drum to thoroughly mix. 


Grain so 
treated should not be used for any 
purpose other than sowing as copper 
carbonate dust is highly poisonous. 





Y TAKING advantage of special 
? market demands, Southern poultry- 
mand stock raisers can usually get a 
ter price for their products. 

eite Jewish New Year day will 
me on September 21 this year 
d will demand fancy, fat fowls, 
s, ducks, and geese. The best 
days for this are September 
Md 19. The Jewish Day of Atone- 
will come on September 30 this 
nd demands prime stock; chick- 
d old roosters sell well at this 
They should reach the market 
tember 26 to 28. The Feast of 
les, another Jewish holiday, 
me on October 5 and will fur- 
fa market for fancy, fat fowls, 
§, and geese. Such poultry should 
rket by October 2 or 3. The 
east of Law demands prime 
% all kinds and occurs on Octo- 
@and 13 this year. For this holi- 
should be at market by Oc- 
10. 


WHAT FARMERS ARE DOING 


4. Smut in oats can be easily pre- 
vented. And treating the seed before 
sowing, thus preventing 10 to 40 per 
cent loss, costs only 1 to 3 cents per 
bushel. First run the seed through a 
fanning machine. Then treat with 
some of the commercial chemical dusts 
which will kill smut spores, or with 
formalin. 


Orchard Reminders 


1. A cover crop of vetch or Aus- 
trian peas in the orchard will do much 
to restore the vigor of trees that are 
not in good condition. Early seeding— 
‘September or early October—is de- 
sirable. 


2. Every peach tree three years old 
or older should be treated with para- 
dichlorobenzene to kill borers between 
September 15 and late October, de- 
pending on the location. The farther 
north the earlier the treatment should 
be applied. Instructions for applying 
may be had from the county agent or 
in a leaflet from The Progressive 
Farmer by sending a 3-cent stamp to 
L. A. Niven. 


3. Much good can be done by going 
over fruit trees from which the fruit 
has been harvested, removing and burn- 
ing any broken, diseased, or dead 
branches. These give a good point of 
entrance for various kinds of harmful 
insects and diseases. 


Richer Lands, Grazing Crops 


1. To secure quick and the most 
grazing in fall and early winter, sow 
small grain the first of September in 
upper haff of Cotton Belt and about 
September 15 in the lower half. This of 
course is too early for grain, but not 
too early for late fall grazing. 


2. It is just as tmportant to keep the 
plant food that is already in our soils 
as it is to add more. Unless there are 
cover crops growing on the ground 
during winter to utilize the available 
nitrogen much of it is going to be lost 
by being seeped out by winer rains. 
Tests made by various experiment 
stations show that on bare soil from 
15 to 30 pounds per acre of nitrogen 
is seeped out during one winter. When 
we remember that this is equal to 100 
to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda we see 
how important it is to prevent this 
loss. 


| - HOLIDAY MARKETS FOR POULTRY 
By F. R. EDWARDS 


The Thanksgiving holiday will come 
November 30 in 1933 and produces an 
excellent demand for turkeys, ducks, 
geese, heavy fowls, and large chickens. 
These should be at the market by No- 
vember 27 and 28. The Christmas holi- 
days produce a demand for the same 
kind of poultry as does Thanksgiving 
and occurs on December 25 each year. 
Poultry for this should reach market 
by the 2lst to the 23rd of December. 
The New Year’s demand is mostly for 
geese, ducks, and heavy fowls and these 
should be at the market point by De- 
cember 28 to 30. 

It must be remembered that the 
Jewish holidays and also Easter and 
Thanksgiving do not occur on the same 
date each year, although they always 
occur at about the same time. Poultry 
for Jewish holidays should be shipped 
to the large markets in the North in 
most cases. It is mainly such cities 
that have a large foreign and Jewish 
population. 


29 
The New FARMALL 12 
$525 


f.0.6. Chicago 


The new Farmall 12 displaces 
four or more horses in field 
work. Pulls a 16-inch or two 
10-inch plow bottoms. Plants 
and cultivates 25 to 33 acres a 
day. Now ready for fall plow- 
ing, belt work, etc. 









































THREE FARMALL 
SIZES Now 


The Nimble New Farmall 12 
The Original 2-Plow Farmall 
The Big 3-Plow Farmall 30 


































See the McCormick- Deering 
dealer about these three, and 
also about the regular McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 
tractors, 


This Year Proves the Great 
Utility of FARMALL Power 


gf pews has been a trying year for the many operations 
necessary in planting, growing, and harvesting. 
Never has Farmall power demonstrated its energy‘and 
capacity to better advantage. It has come through with 
flying colors because that is the nature of good mechani- 
cal power. Twenty-four-hour performance is as simple 
and easy as 8 or 10-hour days for the tractor, Farmall 
power has proved its remarkable efficiency and econ- 
omy at every hand. 


A great army of tractor farmers have thanked their 
lucky stars this season that they are equipped with 
mechanical power. The longer their experience, the 
more they have benefited from the all-around conven- 
ience and economy of Farmall tractor power. Never 
again will a single one of them go willingly back to 
muscle power on the roads or in the fields. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 7, AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 





























































Our CAdvertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 
ing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within 30 days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresen- 








MakeS7toS12aDay 
With Your Car 


Because of greatly improved 
farm conditions, we need 100 
more McNess men at once to serve farm- 
pit wit Se big double peemens m= 4d 
ie work is permanent, pleasant, pro! 

able. Hundreds now make $7 to $12a CakeBakers 
day. No experience needed. Must have Use 

a car, ambition, and g aracter. 

M‘Ness 


We Supply Everything —Start Now 
Tohelp you start quickly, we supply 

capital. To help you make money toms Extracts 
the beginning,we supply individual guid- 

ance, advertising, premiums, samples and deals. McNess 
has largest line—Sealed Bottles. Finest quality—low 
he ag ey 3 year agreement. Write for Free Dealer 


ook today. Tells how you can get in this profitable year 
‘round work. Tell us county wanted in first letter. (86) 


























































love, m: . employment, fe 4 a 
_ dents, luck Jide or bie complete 50c advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
ing. Numerology Reading’ included te. securities, because while we admit 






tation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however ; 
nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; or 







Astrology 


New1934 Reading NowReady 


Yogi Alpha, internationally known philoso- 
pa offers big 2500 word Astrological - 
ing giving p: jictions Month by month - with 
exact days, dates op for 1 
and balance of 1933. Consult before making 
any changes in business, sign pape 















YOGI ALPHA, Box 1411, Dept. 914, San Diego, Calff. only those we believe reliable, we 








cannot guarantee either the value 
of or the returns from securities; 
neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bank- 
rupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 














Horse-High, Bull-Strong: 
Pig-Tight Fence. Mill-to-you. 
ices now lowest in hist 
lower than they ever oy 
in. All Copper-Blend Steel, 
92/100 % pure zinc galvanizing 


































Poul d Lawn F Gat } 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing, Sa ine 
Kitseiman Bros. Box 84 Muncie, ind. 












“I’ve peppered ’em 
with PETERS for a 
good many years!” 







“B RINGING ’em down, the way 

I look at it, is a one-two-three 
proposition. The man. The gun. 
The ammunition. As for me—well, I 
can hold my own with any trigger- 
puller in this county. As for the gun 
—this 12-gauge of mine generally fol- 
lows instructions. And the ammunition 
—say, that never throws me off! I’ve 
peppered ’em with PETERS for a 


good many years.” 


Shoot square with yourself and that 
pet gun of yours. Use long-range, 
hard-hitting Peters High - Velocity 
Shells for ducks. Use Peters Rustless 
Victor Shells for quail, rabbit, snipe, 
woodcock and grouse. Go straight... 


with the finest ammunition, made. 





FREE! So that you can see exactly 
how shot loads act when they’re fired, Peters 
has actually photographed shot strings as 
they leave the muzzle of the gun. Write 
for your free copy of this interesting new 
book, entitled, ‘Visible Ballistics”? The 
Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. I-35, 
Kings Mills, Ohio. 










AMMUNITION 





N OUR Jast issue we had an article, 

“Planning Long Delayed Purchases.” 
That very phrase must have struck a 
responsive chord in many a heart. 


For during these long, long weeks 
and months—yes, and years—of de- 
_pression, nearly everybody has had to 
put off some coveted purchase—and 
then put it off again and again. Now 
with better times at hand, nearly ev- 
eryone is counting the months or 
weeks until the long-wished-for arti- 
cle will become a real personal posses- 
sion—at last! 

Consequently the Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist wishes now to offer $25 in 
cash prizes for the best articles of 300 
words or less on “What I Am Planning 
to Buy and Why.” We will give $10 
for the best article sent in from any 
Southern State, $5 for the second best, 
and $1 for the best letter received 
from each other Southern State. 


The object is to get you to tell us 
what it is you have been yearning for 
and why and let us share your pleasure 
in obtaining it. If you are a man, 
maybe you have been wanting a Jersey 
cow or a Guernsey bull or a silo, or a 
new barn, or paint for the home build- 
ings, or a tractor. If you are a 
woman, maybe it’s home waterworks, 
or a lighting system, or furniture, or 
shrubbery, or pretty clothes, or a better 
equipped kitchen. Maybe both man 
and woman want a new car or books 
or pictures or radio or—well, just any- 
thing. Or it may be something yet 
more intimate and personal—a violin 
for music-loving Mary; a college 
course for ambitious John; a beauti- 
ful sideboard that once belonged to 


I SEE BY 


ELL I reckon everbody will be 

right glad to see me back again. 
I felt right hard at the editor of this 
paper for goin’ off and leavin’ me in 
Washington with- 
out no way to get 
back but I reckon 
it was my fault. 
He told me where 
to meet him and 
I got mixed up 
and tried to meet 
him another place. 
It was two or 
three days before 
I found out where 
it was I’d ought 
to of been. He 
was gone by that time. 








But it turned out allright, I reckon. 
I got along right well. I met a lot of 
job hunters and folks lookin’ for work. 
I found out how folks travels from 








place to place and finally got me a 
ride home. 

Marthy had a right good cotton crop 
growin’ and I got home in time to 
plow up some of it. By the time you 
see this I expect to have money to 
spend. 

Marthy had a lot of fryin’ chickens 
on hand when I got home. Me not 
bein’ there they kind of got ahead of 
her and’ outgrowed themselves but I 
reckon I’ll soon have them cut down 
to about the right size. 


I want to thank everbody for helpin’ 
me figure out about the apples. I 
reckon 40 was about right but I don’t 
know yet how you figured it. I didn’t 
make much money on them but I might 
of worked up a: nice little trade if I 
hadn’t got hungry for fried chicken 











“WHAT IM PLANNING TO Buy” 


your mother ; an encyclopedia the chil- 
dren need so much in their school 
work; or a long-delayed visit to fast- 
aging parents far away. Maybe the 
man’s saying, “We must have some- 


thing that will help us make more ~ 


money on the farm.” Maybe the wife 
says, “But let’s buy something now to 
make life more pleasant.” Perhaps 
the family’s composite conclusion may 
be given as “What We Are Planning 
to Buy and Why.” Either title will do. 


Anyhow, just take 300 words and 
tell us what it is you have been want- 
ing—it may be either one article or 
several articles—and help us feel you 
want it and share your yearning so we 
can know just how much you'll enjoy 
getting it. 


We know that there will not only be 
much human interest in these stories, 
but real educational value also. For in 
finding out what someone else is want- 
ing and in considering his or her rea- 
sons for eagerly desiring it, we may 
find ourselves saying, “Well, I believe 
that would do me more good than what 
I’ve been wishing for.” In other words, 
these experience letters, by giving us a 
wider range of vision and knowledge 
arid need, may guide us into wiser 
wishing. . . . and wiser buying. 


Anyhow the game’s on now. Open 
up your innermost heart and tell us 
just how much you have been wanting 
something—and why. We must have 
your real name and address of course 
but it need not be published if you ask 
that it be withheld. Address all let- 
ters to “Contest Editor, the Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist.” No letter mail- 
ed after Sept. 15 can be considered. 


THE ADS 


and watermellons. The editor of this 
paper wanted to print the name of 
everbody that sent in the right answer 
but some waited so late to write he just 
couldn’t get it in the paper with the 
rest. 

I found out one thing about bein’ 
away from home. You got to pay 
ever time you eat. I sure was glad to 
get home where you don’ have to pay 
ever time you set down to the table to 
a meal of good victuals. 


I swan, I didn’t hardly know this 
paper when I picked it up. Times sure 
must be gettin’ better. Look at the 
advertisements they got in here. That’s 
the best thing I’ve seen in a long time. 

I always like to see plenty of adver- 
tisements. That’s where they tell you 
what they got to sell. If they make a 
new automobile to sell they tell you 
about it in the ads. If they make a 
better fruit jar than somebody else 
you'll find out about it if you read the 
ads. 


If a fellow learns how to make a 
good bakin’ powder he’ll print it in the 
ads in this paper so everbody will 
know what kind to buy. They’ll even 
tell you what the best breakfast food 
is to eat for breakfast and sometimes 
for supper. 


The fact is if a man is got some- 
thing he can guarantee he wants to tell 
just as many folks about it as he can 
so he puts a ad in this paper. Then 
folks all over the country buys it be- 
cause they know this paper guarantees 
what it advertises and that means more 
than the other fellow’s guarantee. 

That’s why I always read the ads. 
Hopin’ you do the same, 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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Mays of Lancaster, Texas, 







black land with 12 mules. 


“Mules that 
work need 
collar pads” 


RITES J. R. Mays of Lancaster, 

Texas: ‘It takes real work to cover 
the amount of land we have with 12 mules, 
but by using a good pad on each mule we 
push along el ar the job done.” 

By using a collar pad Mr. Mays pre- 
vents the galls and sore shoulders that 
slow up work animals. Tapatco Stuffed 
Collar Pads make collars fit. They pre- 
vent rubbing and chafing. More, they 
add to the hife of collars. 

Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
in good condition for every animal you 
work. Better still, have two pads and use 
them alternately. They’! last longer. 

It’s €conomy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
fastened to Pad by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment — pat- 
ented Dec. 1, 1914— by 
means of machines patented 
by us. At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 
TA-PALC 
BRAND és yy 

FREE 


Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 


32 pages. Many illustra 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani 
mal Husbandry Depart 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, ete 
Mail coupon for free copy. 
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THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO, 
Dept. 61, Greenfield, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of “How 
to work your horses more profitably.’ 

Write name and address plainly on the margit : 
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Now, an amaz- \4 
ing new self-heat- a 
ing Iron with all the Pine. 
conveniences of gas or elec- 
tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE pes 
ances—and at 44 the cost. No cords, no hose, B03" 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drud 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always . 
1R—only 4% common kerosene (¢ 

















life-time service. TRIAL — Write 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. | 











Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 229 tron St., Akrom 


Horses and mules convert surplys 











Work scene on the farm of J, R, 


in partnership with his unde, is 
successfully working 400 acres of 
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Where’er the dairy.cow is queen 
A prosperous country may be seen. 


—Uncle Walt 
Build From Ground Up 


NOTICED sometime ago what you 

had to say about your Progresstve 
Farmer Ruralist motto—“To make the 
South a Land of Beauty, a Land of 
Pienty, and a Land of Rural Comrade- 
ship.” 

There has never been a time in the 
history of this country that just such 
a farm organization as you advocate 
is or has been as badly needed as now. 


I was secretary-treasurer of the 
Alabama Farmers’ 
Union for about two 
years. I worked un- 
selfishly, and with but 
little pay, hoping that 
the farmers could get 
on their feet. Selfish in- i 
terests spoiled what we |. 
were trying to do. % 

You will have to have 
a farmers’ organization 
built around local 
units as you speak 
of, using in each 
community loyal 
citizens as leaders. 
From there you 
will have a county 
unit with the same {£3 
kind of stuff in it, 
and on to the state 
and nation. 

Officers of such organizations should 
be men who will not hesitate to admit 
mistakes. I admit that some rascals 
have crept into farm organizations but 
good men have killed more than ras- 
cals by being afraid to let the member- 
ship know they made a mistake. 

T. F. JOHNSON. 

Lauderdale County, Ala. 





Regulate Bales, Not Acres 


OU ask the view of your readers 

as to the best methods of cotton 
production control for 1934. I believe 
that the plan suggested by Dr. Butler 
is the best plan that has ever been sug- 
gested by anyone. As I understand it, 
that is the allotment plan or something 
similar to it. I think the issuance of 
certificates regulating the number ‘of 
bales or pounds that anyone would be 
allowed to grow and sell is far better 
than regulating the number of acres. 
Of course I think each man, or farm 
rather, should be allotted tickets in pro- 
portion to the production of each 
farm taking the average of the past 
three years. Cut the big producers 
more in proportion than the small ones. 


I also think it very important for 
something to be done immediately be- 
fore this crop goes on the market at 
a sacrifice price, seeing that the plow- 
ing up of 10 million acres or more has 
done but very little good. I believe 
that if the Secretary of Agriculture 





would announce right now that he was 
going to put on a big reduction, plan 
for 1934 it would help some. As I see 
it, 9- or 10-cent cotton this season 
won’t be any better or hardly as good 


as 5 and 6 cents was last season. If 


the farmer doesn’t get something like 


7} 20 or 25 cents for his cotton he is go- 


ing to be way behind the fellow that’s 


working under the rules of the N. R. A. 


I wonder how the administration ex- 


pects the old farmer to be able to use 
“the products of these highly paid 


S at the present prices of farm 
Produce. What I want to see is some- 
ming that will actually help the com- 


mon little tenant and share cropper and 
the small family size landowner. I 
mean the boys that get out and actually 
do the plowing, the hoeing, and the 
harvesting of acrop. It seems to me 
that this allotment plan is the best 
thing yet suggested if carried through 
in proper form. 
A. D. SMITH. 
Warren County, Ga. 





Selma Gets Tannery 
ARMERS who have been throw- 
ing away sheep hides in the early 

summer found a market for them in 
Selma. The three-story building of 


SOIR ag ener 

















Mr. and Mrs. Jennings 
and their attractive home. 


the Alpine tannery has been completed 
and machinery installed. George Lae- 
mele, an expert in tanning, is in charge 
of the concern. The rapid development 
of the tannery is expected to assume 
major importance in the industrial life 
of this section. 
MARGARET F. THOMAS. 
Dallas County, Ala. 
Editor’s Note.—We think there are 


excellent opportunities for local tan- 
ning plants in many communities. 





What Do You Think? 


HE government can tax overpro- 

duction just as well as it can col- 
lect money on incomes. Also it should 
get some good tax money on a farmer 
that owns over 160 acres of land. Just 
these two tax laws if properly written 
will control production. 

E. SIGLER. 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 





Use Your County Agent 


GREAT many farmers make little 

or no use of their county agent, 
yet he can help them in dozens of 
ways, especially at this critical time 
of changing conditions. 


Consult him again and again, for he 
is only too glad to serve at all times. 
It is his business to keep posted on the 
best practices of crop, poultry, and 
livestock production and marketing. 
No farmer has the opportunity to be 
as well informed on so many subjects. 
He is paid to help you solve your prob- 
lems. Use him. 

: R. E. LAMBERT. 

Wilcox County, Ala. 





Likes Crimson Clover Best 
Ae astee Farmer J. B. H. Lump- 


kin who has grown crimson 
clover on Sand Mountain for twelve 
years says he had rather have it than 
peas or vetch because it makes a better 
sod in winter, furnishes more winter 
and spring grazing, is easier to sow 
after the ground is inoculated, and is 





VOICE OF THE FARM 


a sure seed crop that is easily saved. 


JIM W. MILNER. 
Marshall County, Ala 





Would Prorate Cotton Needs 


SUBMIT a plan that will be equal 

and fair to all concerned, and I 
think will be accepted by farmers in a 
codperative move to control the cotton 
situation. Require each farmer to re- 
port the exact number of acres that 
he is to put into cultivation at the be- 
ginning of the planting season, such 
report to be sworn to. 

Prorate 75 per cent of the yearly 
approximated demand between 
farmers, according to 
the acreage in culti- 
vation on a basis of 
each 
acres. 


Issue tags marked 
and numbered to ev- 
ery such farmer for 
each bale of cotton 
that he will be allow- 
ed to market accord- 
ing to his pro rata 

share, imposing a 

penalty for the sale 

of cotton in bales 
or otherwise that 
is not under gov- 
ernment tag, all 
cotton now on hand 
to be tagged before 
the tags are issued 
to the farmers of 
cover their allotment. 

In the event that false statements 
are made concerning the number of 
acres to be put in cultivation, or cotton 
that is not properly tagged is mar- 
keted, it shall be the duty of the county 
representatives in the respective coun- 
ties to report same and penalty be im- 
posed. J. C. GILLIS; 

Walton County, Fla. 





Winner Diversifies 

By J. K. LUCK, County Agent 
.H. JENNINGS, a Sumter Coun- 
ty, Georgia, farmer who received 
the highest award for efficiency in 
farming in 1932 after 17 years of bal- 
anced farming has hogs and soil im- 
provement crops as his leading crops. 


He plants legume crops for the hogs 
to gather. With this type of farming 
he has been able to double his crop 
yields. On an average he plants each 
year 8 to 10 acres of oats, 8 to 10 
acres of wheat, 30 acres of corn in 
velvet beans, 15 to 20 acres of runner 
peanuts for hogs, 10 to 15 acres of 
cotton. He also has 1 acre of garden, 
1 acre orchard, 10 acres of permanent 
pasture, and 40 acres of woodland, all 
of which is under fence. He keeps 2 
to 4 milk cows and around 50 hens. 
Last year he sold $345 of farm crops, 
$1,400 of hogs, $770 livestock prod- 
ucts, consisting of butter, cream, eggs 
and cured meat, $476 of truck prod- 
ucts, seed cane, and miscellaneous 
farm products. His increase in value 
of crops and livestock on hand was 
$1,484 as shown in inventory. This is 
due to the fact he did not sell his cotton 
and the increase in quantity of corn 
and number of hogs on hand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jennings never come 
to Americus but what they have some- 
thing to sell. They do not depend on 
hired help to handle their livestock and 
gardens. 


They have a beautiful country home, 
only three miles from Americus with 
four acres of flower garden, orchard, 
and yard, with waterworks and all 
farm conveniences. 
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SAVE 4"RUGS 


hain EASY, # ane WAY 


» worn as thin as 
my purse. What 
wasItodo? I 
remembered the Olson plan. 
I bundled up all my old 
rugs and woolen clothing, 
*phoned the Railway Ex- 
press to call, and sent the 
bundle to Olson Rug Co. 


“Imagine My Joy, 
— when 10 days later 
I received these lovely, 
modern Reversible rugs.” 


FREE BOOK 


On Decorating 
shows 58 New colors 
and designs in model 
rooms, and Low 
Prices that may 
never come again, 

Sizes for any need. 


peel OLSON RuG Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. B20 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE! 
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BETTER RESULTS 
FROM PIGEONS 
AND POULTRY 


Pigeons and poultry can’t ask you 
for Sunny South Wood Charcoal 
but they will show their thanks in 
geod health, increased weight and 
improved laying power. Feed it 
daily in the mash and hopper. 

An excellent tonic for all domestic 
live stock when included in the 
daily diet. Made from the heart- 
wood of Southern Pine. Completely 
charred and ground to proper size. 
Get it from your dealer, or write: 


Wood Chemical Products Co. 
P.O. Box 356, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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"S NEW DEAL CHICKS 





| ZF STARTED & DAY OLD 


4 & 6-Wks Pullets 

RUSE 'S ouneies Must LIVE, grow 
iturdily thru the Ist 30 days, or we~ 
e a cash A RD, with you, just 
DeLiveny path: GUARANTEED 
BLOODT: RED- 
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now for 
Box 105-K,, MEXICO, MO. 
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SMITH BROS. HA’ HATCHERIES, 





fat Du pn by ‘and ceding fe chicka” 
Se aoe Bend rte tee ne Selon aches eat 
er 130 pictures, COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pleasant Hin, Mo. Florence, Coico. 





CHICKS %'50 pes Trial 
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All ty reo 





ADVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are interested in the 
products for sale. This is especially true for the 
advertisers in The Progressive Farmer-Southern 
Ruralist who are reaching over 850,000 farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. You, too, will find the pages of 
unsurpassed advertising medium for your wares, 
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Slassified Ad 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 
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Quitman, Georgia. Seed Abruzzi Rye, Tall Georgia, Mountain, and tocteq. 100% live delivery. Write for prices and Free Duroes—Spring Pigs, Bred Gilts, Sows. Fisher 
: : Rosen; Winter and White Northan Oats; Barley _and tye 3 is } : > b is » . 
Catalog. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101-A, Brenham, frothers, Sharon, Tennessee 
Lookout Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Head- Wheat: Clover, Grass, and Garden Seed; Cowpeas—With  eyag - : : 
ing Collard Plants—500, 65c: 1,000, $1.00. King Plant test tags showing germination and purity. For prices _ Choice 
Co, Mentone, Ala. Site, H.R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS _tieoen eset pelle, Dr 
CHICKS FROM HARDY, NORTHERN STOCK. Registered Essex. Yyman Bargeron, Sardis, 0c! 
Fall Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants Cabbage Prices rece After September 15. Order Now! aaa 8 é Fi 
: —200, 5c; 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. wiston Took! Plant Growers—High Grade Cabbage Seed—- Blood. Tested—High Production—Missouri Bred. ot wiahoed yeeee Hogs—All ages. J. F. lowers, 
Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. Germination guaranteed. 75c pound; 10 pounds, $6.50 Special Mating, 250-Egg Record, 25 50 100 rundidge, Ala. Ladies’ 
Cabt "ey rn 50 pounds, $30. 00; delivered, prepaid. Special prices Hollywood White Leghorns..... 15 3.25 $5.95 : paid ’ 
abbage _Plants—Fresh grown and stocky. Leading jarge lots.’ 5.000 pounds to offer. Farmers Seed and Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 275 4.95 Hampshires teain st 
wreties. on: O0e; ieee, 83-083 5,000, $4.00. Mitchell Supply Co., “Franklin, Va. Barred and White Rocks. 1.60 2.75 4.95 Unrelated, Registered Hampshires—Any age or s&% ; 
ce ie sh alaldaecehh adie ; Heavy | SuARS aa 16096 Lise pa, 2.50 4.25 Tow prices. ‘Tally’s Hampshire Farm, Hattiesburg, 
C.0.d.—Fresh, Mountain Grown Tomato, Cabbage— Clover ‘ P ope ERIES, Mississippi. 
Leading varieties. Georgia Heading Collards—500, 65c; New Crop Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—5e pound. ‘ DIXIE HATCH » ingh Al Cash! — 
1,000, $1.00. Flarity Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. Contains sufficient soil to inoculate. Kinard Nurseries, 213 North 24th Street, mingham, a. Poland-Chinas Details, 1 
Jackson, Ga. 
7 ee * ¥ tsi : Blood Tested—Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, ols inas— zes. J. F. Jacks, St rt, Miss, © 
Pd Glee ne Sere a ae wm el zi $3.95." V White, ‘Buf. Dattnt Gorn Rede, Orpingtons, Poland Chinas—All ages. J. F. Jacks, Stewa . 
2,000, $1.75. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, ’Ga. e Ginseng Wyandottes, “Minorcas, $4.25; assorted, $3.50 rte Medium Type Poland China Pigs. J. 8S. Officer, Keys Ma 
Grow Ginseng—Roots bring $8.00 pound. Free seeds. Immediate shipments, f.0.0. Dallas County Chic ery, Sparta, Tenn. Key Depa 
ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS Write F. Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. Buffalo, Missouri. Taian 
6,000 Large Wax or Yellow Onion Plants—$3.00; Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
1,000, $1.00. Cabbage—1,000, $1.00. Guaranteed. Rerenysyee Ree Rees De 
f EHLERS BROS. PLANT FARMS 7 a ° 112, Birm 
I Carrizo Springs, Texas. = = . 2 a Holsteins eo 
tag Serviceable Age Registered Ormsby Bulls — Tested 1 Off 
H Plants: Cabbage and Collards—Leading varieties: dams. Proven sire. Accredited, negative. . White, ‘ te, Kiph: 
iia 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express orders: $1.06 Oxford, Indiana. 
i thousand. Southampton Plant Co., Courtland, Va. B e amg Pa 
» Dri 
! C.o.d.—Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants, Ee a u t | Oo u r oO m e : Jerseys 
4 now ready for shipping. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; Registered Jerseys—High producing, well bred. Cows 2% Repri 
. 1,000, $1.00. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. Bulls, Calves. Gardner’s Pineview Farm, Auburn, Alt Negative, 2: 
| i Pay the Postman—Now Ready: Leading Varieties ig rg ic ntond Re gibi = bent ee re at ee 8 
Pabbage and Collard Plants—G in the mountains. and Heifer Calves, up ‘ows, $65 
i 500, 6c; 1,000, $1.00. Postage extra, Blue Ridge Plant more Bulbs, Flowers, Shrubbery, Improve your » Rankin, P.O. Gallion, | Alabama, or J. H. Bal re a 
P Co., G ile, 8: ¢C. ° 4 Roue 5, rmingham, Ala., or write for price s 
= Sa Lawns. These things all go to make your home more et fee, As. ae lrerent 
Cabbage, Tomato, Bart Plants—Leading _varietie: H ene ;: 
300, Bde: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 5.090, attractive. Sh Rolls De: 
$3.50, expressed. Good plants. Prompt shipment. Fair- eep inteed 
view Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, linois » V 








Cabbage and Collard Plants—All varieties now ready. 
Postpaid: 50¢ for $1.00; 1,000 for $1.75. Expressed: 
$1.00 thousand. Special prices on large quantities. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Cabbage, also Heading Col- 
Certified, free 
5,000, $4.00; 
Maple Grove 


Plants—Dozen varieties. 
lard. Bermuda, Prizetaker Onion Sets. 
disease. perly packed, $1.00 thousand; 
10,000, $3.50.. Old reliable growers. 
Farms, Franklin, Va, 








Guaranteed, Large, Healthy, Selected Marglobe, Stone 
Tomato. Famous Cabbege-heading Collard. Dutch, 
Wakefield, qallesason:. cession Cabbage. Mossed, 
labeled. Postpaid: f 700, $1.00; $1.25 thousand, 
Clyde Maddox, hd Branch, Ga, 















Fresh Mountain Grown Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato, 
Georgia Heading Collard, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Suc- 
cession Cabbage—Plants now ig) for summer setting. 






Prices: 200, 40c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Send no money; 
pay the postman. Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama, 





Strawberries 
Gavtisod Missionary Siewiberry, Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand, W. H. Teem, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


aa” 50 Braid 





Certified Missionary Strawberry 





and _ shrubbery. 


Remember, 


getting a square deal. 


Progressive larmer 


If you want some helpful information on your planting, 
write our advertisers who have catalogs on seeds, bulbs, 
There are many different assortments 
offered that will aid in the improvement of your home. 
“it is not home until it is planted.” 


Only reliable individuals or firms such as seed houses and 
nurseries, etc., are allowed space in our columns. 
can order from these advertisers and feel confident of 
Read the ads in every issue. 


Southern Ruralist 





Ferret ts 

Ferrets— Yearling females, special rar hunters, $3.0. 
Young stoc full grown females, $2.50; males, 

one “pair, $4.00. Will ship ¢.o.d. svistructial boot 

free. Levi Farnsworth, New London, Ohio 


Two or More Breeds 


Purebred Jersey Cattle, Big Bone Poland China Pip 
— 





for sale. Mrs. Vatron Greene, Boligee, Ala. 





You 
Dogs 





NOTICE*+~IN ORDERING DOGS ON 
the buyer is required to return dogs within 
specified time according to advertiser's 








Setter Puppies—Ten weeks old. W. H. Hunt,, Oath 


Alabama. 





Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terrier Puppies. 
Farms, Kincaid, Kansas. 


English Shepherd, Rat Terrier Puppies — "$5.00, 
-50. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 








Coon, Combination, and Rabbit Hounds — 0@ 








sani, f.o.b. Ready September 12th. Teem, 


‘oon, 
Satisfaction guaranteéd. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasamty 











Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 
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ogs 
World’s Best Kennels—All Kinds Hunting Hounds— 
Guaranteed. Depression prices. Catalog free. Ramsey 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 





= 

World’s Largest Hound Kennels Offers Quality Hunt- 
ing Dogs—Sold cheap. Trial allowed. Literature free. 
Pixie Kennels, Inc., B-350, Herrick, Illinois. 


Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and ‘Combination 
ds — Shipped for trial. Free literature showing 
tures. State dog interested. - Kentucky CoonhounJ 
nnel, Paducah, Ky. 


Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
eases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care, and 
ding with symptom chart. 8 pages. Illustrated 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corporation, 
4926 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 














Miscellaneous 


Nice Sundried Apples and Field Peas—Car lots ma 
jess, Write for prices. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


> a 
SAVE YOUR COW— 
death by yearlings every year. 
You lose money. Breed June-July. 
Cows always good shape on pasture. Easy Weaners, 
ide each; ten, $1.00. Postpaid. Order Now! 
JOHN HOGU E, POINT PLEASANT, LA 





Thousands of cows sucked to 
Baby calves starved. 
Wean December. 


Machinery 
25 Barrel Midget Flour Mill. 
Thomaston, Ga. 


FARMALL TRACT 


J. W. McDonald, 





pares ous $412.50 and up 


TRACTOR DISC ARROWS Aer rs 73.25 and up 
TRACTOR PLOWS .........cscccces 52.00 and 4 
McCormick-Deering Harrow Plows... 100.00 and u 


McCormick-Deering Soil Pulverizers 55.00 

CHATTANOOGA PLOWS—Ask for our latest prices 
on Chilled Plows. A few left at exceptional bar- 
tite Slightly shop-worn, 

New 43—6 Shovel Riding aggre’ sieme.ea 88 28:8 $48.65 

(Attachments extra.) 

20-in. Single Disc Riding Plow, 2-horse hitch 45.00 

20-in. Double Dise Riding Plow, 3-h. hitch 55.00 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AMERICA, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. 





, Wood Saws. Turner 
Cc. 





° . 
Marketing Service 

Farmers—If you have Seeds, Plants, Poultry, Live- 
stock, used Machinery, or any farm products to sell— 
they can be sold through these columns. I will gladly 
write your ad that will sell_your surplus—exchange 
your farm products for cash. Just write me a card or 
letter telling what you have to dispose of. Address— 
Owen Wyatt, Classified Ad Dept., Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





Musical Instruments 
You Can Buy Radios, Pianos, Organs, Phonographs, 
or Washing Machines, or any musical instrument on 
easy terms from Forbes. Mention what you want and 
write for catalogs. E, E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co 
Birmingh Ala. 





Mail Order Drug Store—Let us supply your drug 
store wants. Information given; stamp appreciated. 
Mequon Drug Store, Thiensville, Wisconsin, 








Batteries 
Plant Batteries — $44.00, up, including 
Home Light Battery Co., Albers, Illinois. 


Light old 


battery. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 
Beeswax—Worked into bee comb foundation or ac- 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 





Band and Orchestra Instruments—New, used, and re- 
built. We repair any musical instrument. Sheet music, 
orchestrations, instruction books. Lowest prices. Easy 
terms. Write for complete price list. Austin Music 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


LATEST CATALOG AND 100 PHONOGRAPH 
NEEDLES FREE. 
SIX RECORDS FOR $1.50, POSTPAID. 
Offer Good Till October 1. 





GLENN-JANSEN CO., 
1662 McLendon, Avenue, N.E., ATLANTA, GA 





catalog free. Gulf Coast Bee Co.. Houma, La. 
Chairs 
and Made Chairs, $1.50; Rockers, $2.75. Sets six 


delivered. Jas. M. Luck, Wrightsville, Ga. 








Dress Goods 
Beautiful Dress Goods—Any material. 25c¢ yard, uD. 
for free samples and prices. Box 857, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 








Dress Patterns 

Be Better Dressed at Less Cost—By making your own 
dothes, using Progressive Farmer-Ruralist patterns. 
Our pattern prices are now reduced to 10c each, with 

improved, Each pattern carries complete instruc- 
tions for its use, with suggestions for appropriate ma- 
terial and trim. See attractive designs on inside back 
cover, this issue. Large Fashion Book, only 10c a copy. 





















































, all orders to our central office—adiiress, Pattern 
Department, Progressive Farmer - Ruralist Company, 
part Birmingham, Alabama. 
100 f ° 
tos, Mine Farm Supplies 
» for heavy Irrigation Supplies—Write for prices and information 
ds. Wi oa very cheap method of distributing water with 
ey, Indiana, “Porous Rain Hose.’’ Hamilton Manfacturing Com- 
—e pany, Hamilton, Michigan. 
1 White and Frog Raising 
Giant cock 9 “Raise Frogs!’’ (Spare Time!)—Pair breeders lay 
aw, Ky. 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell ‘$1.00- $3. 00 dozen. Huge 
profit. Unlimited market. Fortune in Frogs,’ 
Free. U.S. Frog Farms, (160), New Orleans, La. 
aks Farms, 
Furs 
Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up 
your furs and hides for you, Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 
Grinding 
Zeigla We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Clippers, Shears— 
8. All work guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
ws. Fisher 
Honey 
Choice Louisiana Honey—1933 crop. Twelve 10-pound 
pails, pasoaid, $10.00. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
ardis, Ga. 
F. Flowers, Hosie 
Tadies’, Men’s, Children’s Hosiery — $1.75 dozen, 
ene Guaranteed First Quality. Write for latest 
ain sheets. L. S, Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 
Hlattiesbutk 
ee Instructions 
———$—_——— Cash! — Gathering Weeds, Roots, Bark — Monthly. 
Details, 10c. International Agency, AB-9, Cincinnati. 
t, Miss, 
ewes Keys and Locks 
S. Officer, ~ Keys Made to Any Lock—‘‘20c, up.’’ Pizitz Lock and 
Key Department, Pizitz Store, Birmingham, Ala. 


11s — ‘Tested 
mm P. Whits 


— 





unters, 
males, 
truction 









—T 
ig — 

























Kodak Finishing 
Free persloping—E rinks, 3c to 5c. White Co., Drawer 
ath Birmingham, Ala. 








i Offer—Your first roll film developed and printed, 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


eveloped Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. 
“dio, ‘then 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


“® Re Reprints, 25c—Films developed, two prints each 
Regative, -2 ~25c, Johnson, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 


“rial—i6 Beautiful Prints with first film, 28¢. 
Studios, 2231 McLean, New Albany, 





Wilson 








Ran- 
Indiana. 











Of Interest to Women 
Quilt Pieces—100 Big, Fast-color Prints—20c; 200 
35c; postpaid. Remnant Mart, Centralia, Illinois. 


Old Gold Wanted 
Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% full 
value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Information free, 








Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 

U. 8. Wants Gold—Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
Broken Jewelry—Send direct. Highest prices paid day 
shipment received. Satisfaction guaranteed. Informa- 
ae free. United States Gold Purchasing Co., Dept. 10, 


9 E. Madison, 


Old Money Wanted 


Up to $15.00 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies— 


Chicago. 








Send dime for list of these wanted. Coin-Shop, “‘P,”’ 
Springfield, Missouri. 
Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book Rog: ageioe free. 
L, F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, I 





— SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

PATENTS LARGE commercial possibilities. 

Write immediately for information on how to proceed 

and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays are dan- 

gerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
77-S Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 





Inventions Commerialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 








Missouri. 

Patents, Trademarks, Copyrights — Protect ideas. 
Chas. Denegre, Registered iain Attorney, 316 Watts 
Building, Birmingham, 

Personal 
Old ee Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge 


Lehman, Humboldt, 


Pipes and Holders 
Keep Tobacco Oils, Nicotine Out of Your System— 
Smoke Pura-Smoke Pipe or Holder, then feel better. 
Mail 10c for demonstration smoking tube. Descriptive 
c. 


Kansas. 








literature. Pura-Smoke Company, Burlington, N 
Pocket Radio 
Guaranteed ‘‘Pocket Ree 00. Catalog, 10. 


Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 





Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Scraps—10c pound; remnant pieces, 
postage in addition. Majestic Mfg. Co, 
Atlanta, Georgia. de 


25¢e pound; 
Box 480, 





Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Large 
print pieces, fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Weautiful silks 
or velvets, 2 ‘pounds, $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with 
order. Remnant Store, Box 6, Marion, Illinois. 





Schools and Colleges 
Southern Law School, Athens, Georgia — Bachelor 
Laws degree, year’s correspondence course in State Code, 
text books. 





Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs. $105-$250 month. 
May secure valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 





Songs and Games 
Our Kooklet, ‘‘Favorite Songs and Popular Games,” 
contains over 100 familiar songs (old-time favortes, 
State songs, spirituals, club songs, rounds, yells, etc.) 
and directions for more than thirty games. Price: 5 
$1.50; 100, $2.75; 






















a cents a single copy; 25 for $1.90; 50, 
lms Developed, 2 Prints Each Negative, and En- 200, $5.00. Address, Young People’s Department, The 
largement Coupon—25c. Summers, Unionville, Mo. Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
“Polls Developed, Two Professional Enlargements, $ 
gear’ Prints—25e, coin. Rays Photo Service, Spray Materials 
Wisconsin, Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene — Kills Peach Tree 
— Borers—1 pound, 50c; 5, $1.80; 10, $3.10; postpaid. Not 
Films Developed, Two Free Enlargements With Each prepaid: 25 pounds, $5.50; 50, "$10.00; 100, $19.00. 
—— , coin. Century Photo Service, Box 829, Buchanan’s, Memphis. 
A consin. 
Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25c; re- Tobacco 
8e; two fal, omrosmemta. 25e. North Studio, e—It Always Pleases—12 pounds, $1.00. 


, South C 


Try Min 
Flavoring. Choate, Wingo, Ky. 





Gloss Prints—Trial first roll developed, printed, 10c. 
Eaeervice, -R.B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 1503 
cinnati, Ohio. 























peel Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 





















Sag Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
ay hio. “e 
Rolls 


A Developed, Two Double Weight Enlargements 
Guaranteed Prints—25c, coin. Western Photo 
lesburg, Illinois. 














acco—Sample, 10c. 


See what we have before you 
jane oo nroutt's. D afi 


“6, Hickory, Ky. 


Three Years Old, Mellow—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00; 
Smoking, 75c. Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ky. 








Tobacco, Postpa tye ag Selected—Best chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, 1.00. Lawrence Riggs, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





eaf— 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, Selected Red L 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Norman 


Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 





Developed—5e per roll. Prints, 3c each. _Ask 
cial Bargain List. Roanoke Photo ishi 
» 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 














Har spent at Jaties’s for Kodak 





every 
€ and Supnfies you get se ~~ 10 Pnlergement 
















tt Portra 
T ant ~y ~3 Velox ee oerinia, they live 
, 10¢ =. roll. Prints, 4c, 
ements are life- 
our own aw kk ‘fim nagetives. Don’t 
“Pollar’ s,"’ P. O. Box 2622, Birming- 




























Guaranteed Best Grade Chewing or Smoking — 10 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Postpaid — Aged, Mellow, Rich Red Chewing, 10 
Pounds, $1.25; smoking, ge oe. Guaranteed satisfaction, 
Buford Tilley, Gleason, 


seeoeid,. P bounds, $357 sweet eiter Red_ Leaf 
Chew pounds 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn _— — 





Tobacco 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Red, 
10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, 
Clyde Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


mellow, 
$1.00. 


Tobacco, juicy, 


in bulk. Chewing, 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Extra long, dark brown, especially 
treated. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. 
Walter Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 





Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 
Guarantee satisfaction. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Mellowed, 
pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. 
R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, mellow, juicy 
Red Leaf. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Tennessee’s Red Leaf—Chewing, 16 
$1.10. Guaranteed. Babb 
Tennessee. 


Postpaid—West 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, 
Tobacco Pool, Ralston, 





Tobacco — Pomerat Guaranteed — Good 
juicy Leaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
$1.00. S. W. Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 


“Pride of Dixie’’ 
pounds and box cigars, 
papers free. Doran Farms, 


old mellow 
Smoking, 





Cigarette Burley—Extra mild, 5 
$1.00. Cigarette roller and 
Murray, Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid——-2 years old. Must be good and 
clean or money back. 10 pounds chewing, $1.25; smok- 
ing, $1.00. Flavoring recipe free. J. Usrey, Fulton, Ky. 





Tobacco, regi ele. aged mellow chewing, 


5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds. $2.00. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B, Adams Pool, Sharon, 
Tennessee, 





ott Introductory Offer—Tennessee Red Leaf Smok- 

Tobaceo, 17 pounds, $1.00; Chewing, 10 pounds, 

He 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. United Tobacco Farm- 
ers, Martin, Tenn. 





“Golden Heart,’’ Tennessee’s 
Leaf—10 pounds 
pounds Smoking 


Finest Mellow Natural 
Chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 10 
0; 3 sacks, pipe free. Farmers’ 





Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 
Tobacco, Postpaid—2 Years Old, High Grade, Fancy 
Redleaf Chewing—Sweet and juicy, 24 to 28 inches 


long, hand picked. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c; 
best Smoking, 10, $1.10. S, J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Repent Se Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 28 big twists, sweet or 
natural, 00. 28 Big sacks Smoking, extra mild or 
natural, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free: double- 
bladed 50c¢ pocket knife. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, 
Kentucky. 








Tree Killer 
Mixture Kills Trees, Vines, Grasses—Booklet free. 
Hotshot, Reddick, Florida. 





Wa gone 
Wagons — Best Wagon Ever Made. 
‘white Hickory Wagon 


White Hickory 
wet for catalog and price list. 
Co., East Point, Ga. 


World’s Fair Books 
52-Page, 8x10 Book of Chicago’s ‘‘Century of Prog- 
ress’’ free with ‘‘She,”” by Rider Haggard, a $2.00 
length novel of 70,000 words, 10c, postpaid. The world’s 
famous novel of adventure, love, and mystery, by the 
world’s greatest master of plot. Both, 10c. Adro, 7521 
North Ashland, Chicago. 








Situation Wanted 

Farm Managers Who Wish to Change Positions ne 
the coming year should let the public know it. 
Progressive Farmer is the best medium to use if you 
wish a position as manager. Write us stating your 
qualifications and where you would like to locate. Ad- 
dress Classified Ad Dept., Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No-negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 











Agents—Salesmen 


Wanted—M Georgia Memorial Co., 
Sova “Bank Bldg., Prim Ga. 








Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. 
series, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Concord Nur- 





Make Products Yourself — Formula 
“Kemico,’”’ B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


catalog free. 








Ko Mends Most Everything — Price 25c, prepaid. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. Makers Bo-Ko, O-Ko, 
and Ko. 

Enormous Profits; Quick Returns — No canvassing. 
Men, women, anywhere. McArthur (Co., Dept. 20, 
Butte, Montana. 





Tremendous Profits—Run Bargain Store—New and 
used clothing. Everything supplied. Publix, 568-MR 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 





1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, 
Agents. _ Undersell_ stores. 
504-D, 8S. Crawford, Chicago. 


potions, Toiletries — 
catalog. Jobbers, 





Strange Chemical Sponge Cleans Cars Like Magic— 
Banishes auto-washing drudgery. Sells on sight. Sam- 
ple Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg., Box 2499, Akron, Ohio. 





Dresses, 35c; Novelties, 4c; Men’s Ties, 7c; Millinery, 
35¢c; Chiffon Hose, 17c—Big profits. Undersell stores. 
be peyd Free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 1379 Milwaukee, 
‘hicago. 





30 Into Business—Sell New and 
100% to 300% profit. 
start you. Ideal Rummage Sale Co., 
Chicago. 


Used Clothing—- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
M-3206 State, 





Make Money Selling Lacassia Toilet Preparations, 
Perfumes, Extracts, Spices, Medicines, Etc.—Write for 
free sample Veg. Oil Soap and agents’ terms. Lacassian 
Co., Dept. 46, oF se Louis, Missouri. 





If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 
for $1.00, write for our catalog, or we will send you 
complete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept, P, Memphis, Tenn. 





1933’s Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines 
for White and Colored—No money or experience needed, 
Agents doing wonderful. Free samples and sample case, 
Write Keystone Laboratories, Dept. PF-3, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Men or Women! — Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 
sities. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P-14, Lynchburg, Va. 








If You Want to Get Your Groceries and Household 
Supplies at Wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15.00 profit a day besides, send me your name imme- 
diately. No experience necessary. New Ford Sedan free 
to producers, Albert Mills, 3881 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Agents—Smash Go Prices—Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 
4 ounces Vanilla, 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor 
Blades, & for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 
eae we Cards, 21 in on Pag enn ance Pa 

xperience unnecessary. rite, Carnation R, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 











PICKIN’S 


AHEAD 

Dumb: “I’m doing my best to get ahead.” 

Employer: “Well, you certainly need 
one.” 

COLLECTORS 

Collegiate: Someone has stolen my car. 

Campus Cop: These antique collectors 
will stop at nothing. 


TRUE 
“Ever since our baby was born my wife 
has been forced to abandon her vocal les- 
sons.” 
“I always said children were a blessing.” 


THE BITTER TRUTH 
Teacher: Johnny, tell me the definition 
for the word widow. 
Johnny: A widow is a woman that lived 
so long with her husband that he died. 


R-R-REVENGE 
“I’m surprised that your mother is let- 
ting you marry Bill! She hates him so!” 


“Yeah, she wants to be his mother-in- 
law.” 
CAREFUL 
Farmer: ‘“‘Now I want a very careful 


driver for that tractor, one who doesn’t take 
the slightest risk.” 


“I’m just the man for you, sir. Can I 
have my wages in advance?” 
AN EXAMPLE 

Mother: “Why were you kept after 


school today, Johnny?” 

Johnny: ‘Teacher told us to write an 
essay on ‘The Result of Laziness’ and I 
turned in a blank sheet of paper.” 


CURED HIM 


“You know I refused you half a dozen 
times before we were married.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “I guess 
that’s what has kept me from ever want- 
ing my own way again.” 


ANTI PROFANITY 


Stranger: I represent a society for the 
prevention of profanity I want to take pro- 
fanity entirely out of your life and— 

Jones: Hey, Mother. Here’s a man who 
wants to buy our car. 


OUTLIVED THEM 

Oldest [nhabitant (to district visitor): “I 
be ninety-four and I ’aven’t got an enemy 
in the world.” 

District Visitor: 
thought.”’ 

Oldest Inhabitant: “Yes, miss. Thank 
God, they be all of ’em dead long ago!” 


“That is a_ beautiful 


BORE 
Native: (meeting stranger in the vil- 
lage): “Are you coming to our lecture to- 
night?” 
Stranger: “Yes, why?” 


Native: “I’d advise you to stay away. 
It’s sure to be very dull.” 

Stranger: “I’m afraid I can’t get out of 
it—I’m the lecturer.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





GITS MAH WAGES Riz UP, 


GITS MAH HOURS CUT Down 
— GwiNETER BE A Busy 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Too much fixin’ on a gal’s face is 
wussn none ‘tall—w'en you he’ps 
nature too much she jes’ quits! 
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INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


Chicago Exposition Suggests Three Great Lessons 








FRIEND of mine a few days ago 
was recalling his visit to the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of 1893. 

“Many were the marvelous things I 
saw there,” he said, “and among them all 
was one to which I then paid little atten- 
tion, but which in the next forty vears 
was destined to affect the daily lives of 
all classes of our population—young and 
old, rich and poor, white and black, rural 
and urban—in greater degree than any 
other invention in American history. 
Somebody back there in 1893 was show- 
ing a so-called ‘horseless carriage’. And 
we thought it only an interesting sort of 
toy of no practical significance to our fu- 
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us, I must let some Aladdin of the scien. 
tific world report. Suffice it to say that 
at Chicago a Texas reared friend of mine 
switched a radio controlled button alongs 
side an auto steering-wheel, and the ga- 
rage doors flew open; he then switched _ 
off the button and the doors closed—alj 
without the touch of hands or wires, 
And the International Harvester Com. 
pany had planned to exhibit at the Ex. 
position—and may yet do so—a tractor 
steered by radio with no human hand 
to guide it! 




















New Type of Homes Coming 











ture lives.” 


With this thought provoking comment 
of my friend in mind I have just studied 
the many exhibits at the 1933 “Century of Progress 
Exposition.” Throughout my stay in Chicago I kept 
asking myself this question :— 

“Among all the new cr emerging developments here 
represented, which ones promise to have the greatest 
influence on the daily life of our people in the next forty 
years, 1933-1973—something comparable to the revolu- 
tion wrought by the automobile in the years 1893-1933?” 


Three Predictions for 1933-73 


F COURSE I may be mistaken, but since I shall 

probably not be alive in 1973, or else at the age of 
92 will not be much worried over the fate of 40-year-old 
prophecies, I am going to risk a prediction. By combin- 
ing a knowledge of present day economic, social, and 
political America with a study of the magnificent re- 
view of science and invention in Chicago, I believe we 
may say that these three things will stand out pre- 
eminently in American life these next forty years :— 

1. A hiiherto undreamed-of degree of leisure for all 
classes in town and country, and greatly increased inter- 
est by both education and government in the wiser use 
of leisure. 

2. Astounding advances in electrical expansion until 
practically every American home in town or country is 
tapped for full electrical service, with electricity and 
radio codperating to do work in ways now almost unbe- 
lievable. 

3. Revolutionary changes in the construction and 
operation of houses with air-cooling in summer becoming 
almost as common as heating in winter, and with roof- 
porches as common in America as in ancient Judea. 

And now a few words to present some reasons “for 
the faith that is in me” as to each of these three pre- 
dictions. 


Increased Leisure For All Classes 


HE Chicago Exposition is full of signs—we might 

say “signs and wonders,” but I am now referring 
especially to printed signs. And of all these perhaps 
none impressed me more than this one :— 

WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT AGRICULTURE? 
Today 1 farmer can raise as much food as 15 could a 
century ago. 

Nor is this problem of machine-produced surpluses 
one affecting farmers alone. Factory workers these last 
forty years have increased their output even more than 
farm workers. “Every man, woman, and child in 
America has the energy-equivalent of 60 servants work- 
ing for him,” declares Dr. Arthur B. Lamb of Harvard, 
president of the American Chemical Society—and we 
have as yet but barely touched our enormous potentiali- 
ties for production. 

And if the Chicago Exposition had been timed for 
the purpose, it could not have been better scheduled for 
waking up our people to the Sphinx-like paradox of 
“poverty in the midst of plenty,” the paradox of unem- 
ployed millions suffering for want of everything be- 
cause new machines and new sources of power have 
made it possible to produce too much of everything. 


If one visits the Social Science Building at Chicago 
he finds the United States Government making no bones 
about its answer to this problem. In pictures exhibited 
by government bureaus one sees represented on one hand 
the long fight of labor organizations to obtain such ad- 
vances as shorter working hours, protection for women 
workers, and the elimination of child labor, while on 





—-Hedrich-Blessing Studio 
MODEL HOUSE, “DESIGN FOR LIVING,” CHICAGO EXPOSITION 

Notice the flat roofs, the great abundance of windows and porch space upstairs 
and down. This house is typical of the new homes shown in Chicago, 


By CLARENCE POE 


the other hand ““The New Deal” is represented as now 
throwing all the power of government behind these de- 
mands. Hence we may say roughly that instead of half 
our laborers working ten hours a day and half no hours 
at all, all will have work five hours a day—and can even 
then produce probably twice as much as ten hours per 
person would have produced in 1893. 

A few years ago ina city near us, a speaker address- 
ing a working audience said, “I look for the time when 
every worker’s day can be divided into three parts—8 
hours for work, 8 hours for sleep, 8 hours for rest, play, 
and study.” Whereupon a spokesman of a national labor 
organization remarked to a friend of mine, “It’s plain 
d— foolishness to expect that!” Yet now all this—and 
even more—promises to become a reality. 

A far better educated nation is also forecast by these 
developments. Children all over America will be taken 
from field and factory and given longer training in the 
schoolhouse. Chicago reminds us that with machines 
reducing the need for labor, “the number of child la- 
borers in industry decreased 75 per cent from 1920 to 
1930”—an astoundingly significant development—while 
the amazing increase in high school students is revealed 
in these words :— 

“It took America 100 years, 1821 to 1921, to en- 
roll the first 2,000,000 high school students—but 
only 12 years (from 1921 to 1933) to enroll the next 
2,500,000.” ' 

And increased leisure is coming, let us remember, on 
the farm as well as in town. The head of a great Mid- 
west railroad remarked to a group of us in Chicago: 
“Up to now every time the farmer has been offered a 
machine for saving labor, he has not cut down on hours 
or acres; he has simply piled up increased production. 
The only answer to increasing farm surpluses is in- 
creasing farm leisure.” 





More Electricity, More Leisure 


HE increased use of electricity, already referred to, 
also insures a still larger degree of leisure, and this 
will especially affect our farm population. Not merely 
for generations but for centuries the farmer and his 
wife have governed their lives by the ancient proverb :— 
Man works from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work 1s never done. 

This necessity is now extinct—as extinct as the dodo. 
The farmer and farm woman are both to have morc 
leisure. The Tennessee Valley development is a sign 
and symbol of plans for carrying electricity to all 
homes; the electric dish washer is perhaps the best sign 
and symbol of woman’s emancipation from drudgery. 
“And nowhere else,” as President Farrell of Kansas 
Agricultural College said to us, “are there such fine 
opportunities for the wise use of leisure as on the 
farm. For example, I am constantly seeing farms and 
farm homes, now unattractive, that might be made little 
paradises by giving time to their proper beautification.” 
Rural sports will be developed, too. Already one mem- 
ber of our Progressive Farmer editorial staff, who farms 
half time, tells me there are three farm golf courses in 
his community ! 

Of the miraculous labors that electricity and radio, 
as our magic-working servants, may yet perform for 








F ALL the exhibits at Chicago ap. 

parently those that interested most 
visitors were the new type homes, pringj- 
pally small homes. Manufacturers of many 
kinds of building materials combined with various gifted 
architects and decorators to present strikingly novel 
designs. Upon just two points did there seem to be 
general agreement :— 


























































1. All families in the future will spend more time in 
the open, getting greater benefits from fresh air and 
sunshine. To this end we found that every model house 
in Chicago (except the one made wholly of lumber) had 
flat roofs (including of course a very slight, impercepti- 
ble slope for drainage). On these flat roofs are chairs, 
tables, lounges, etc.,on which the family can rest, play, 
or dance in fair weather—or even sleep at night by mov- 
ing beds back and forth in case of rain. The photograph 
on this page represents a rather typical “model house” 
shown at the Fair. Notice the wealth of windows and 
porches. In country districts where houses are not 
crowded together it is suggested that instead of de 
pending so much on roof porches, it will become in - 
creasingly common to find farm families eating and 
resting on flower-bordered lawn spaces next to the in- 
door living rooms and dining rooms—a Southern varia- 
tion of English customs. 


2. Nearly all these houses are built with some in- 
sulating material which makes them more resistant to 
outside temperatures—warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer. But this isn’t all. Air cooling systems have 
reached such a degree of success that already one hears 
the prediction: “Ten years from now every fairly well- 
to-do person will think it as necessary to cool his home 
in summer as to heat it in winter.” The B. & O. trains 
between Washington and Chicago are air-cooled, and 
the midsummer business meeting I attended in Chicago 
was held in a room without fans or open windows but 
kept all day at an ideal temperature by cooling de 
vices. 3 


All these developments seem to me to be of greatest 
promise for the South. If people are to have more ler 
sure, more time for outdoor life, more time for theif 
roof-porches at night and for golf and other games by 
day, the milder climate of the South will increasingly 
appeal to them. Until now the South has suffered be 
cause homes and offices could be heated in Norther 
winters but could not-be cooled in Southern summers, 
The change promises to: be revolutionary. 


ptt 


The School and the Enrichment of Life 


"Fae increasing leisure which we are confidently pre 
dicting means increasing opportunities for the @f- 
richment of life. And of this fuller life for young a 
old, the community school will no doubt be the center=— 
the sort of school we outlined on this page and 
page in our last issue. 


This school of tomorrow will be of beautiful 
tecture, ever adorned inside with reproductions of 
painting and sculpture, and outside by the beauty | 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. Librarians and reading 
will make it the intellectual center for young and old. 
on at least one or two afternoons a week I look 
farm men and women, boys and girls, to assemble at’ 
school and community playgrounds for baseball, bas 
ball, tennis, horseshoe-pitching, checkers, chess, ete, 
for community singing, community plays and pageal 
and for jest and discussion and friendly gossip. 
teacher and school superintendent should begin plans 
to make his or her school just such a center ft 
enrichment of rural life. 
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ice of patterns 10 cents in stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
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ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES 
YOU CAN MAKE 
FOR EARLY FALL 


AND STRETCH 
YOUR BUDGET 


No. 2982—Here’s a_ perfect 
home ensemble. The apron seen in 
small view is a one-piece affair. 
Pointed seaming slenderizes the 
hipline of the dress. Designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 314 yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial with 34 yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting for dress. Apron requires 
134 yards of 35-inch material 
with 534 yards of binding. 
No. 3116—Matrons will like 
this attractive model. Its lines 
have been carefully studied to 
slenderize the figure. The paneled 
skirt is particularly length giv- 
ing. It is black satin so modish 
for fall. It’s so easily made! 
Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 39- 
inch material with 
34 yard of 39-inch 
contrasting. 
No. 3401— 
Chartreuse green 
soft woolen is a fa- 


vourite sports vogue for fall. 
Crepe marocain made the sleeves 
and collar. The bone buttons are 
in deeper green toning shade. 
Designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 36 and 38 inch bust meas- 
ure. Size 16 requires 27% yards 
of 35-inch material with 1% yard 
of 39-inch contrasting. 

No. 3353—This little tot’s 
frock has fetching details and lots 
of leg space for freedom. Full cut 
bloomers complete it. It’s as cun- 
ning as can be carried out in pink 
cotton broadcloth with white pique 
trim. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 214 yards 
of 39-inch material with 34 
yard. of 35-inch contrasting. 
No. 3012—A wooly weave 
plaided cotton made this smart 
school dress. Pleats lend anima- 
tion to the skirt. The boyish 
neckline is cute. Designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 
10 requires 134 yards of 39- 
inch material for skirt with 114 
yards of 35-inch ma- 

terial for waist. 
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2599 


No. 2599-—-Black and white checked 
crepe lends striking contrast to this sportsy 
rig of scarlet-red wool crepe, so nice to 
take back to college. Designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 35¢ yards 
of 39-inch material with 5g yard of 35-inch 
contrasting. 
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Our large Fashion Magazine is 10 cents a copy. 
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THE CIGARETTE THAT’S MILDER 
THE CIGARETTE THAT TASTES BETTER 
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